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THE  STEPHEN  PHILLIPSES 


By  James  Duncan  Phillips 


It  is  not  often  in  the  history  of  a  family  that  six  con¬ 
secutive  generations  of  eldest  sons  all  bear  ^e  same  name. 
It  is  still  more  seldom  that  all  hold  positions  of  trust  and 
distinction  and  take  a  hand  in  the  management  of  their 
oommunities.  For  over  two  hundred  years  not  a  word 
of  scandal  in  family  or  business  life  has  been  said  against 
them.  The  family  fortimes  have  ebbed  and  flowed,  but 
they  have  faced  their  obligations  like  men,  and  their  neigh¬ 
bors  and  friends  have  always  trusted  them. 

Reverend  Georoe  Phillips 

All  the  notable  Phillipses  of  Massachusetts  are  de¬ 
scended  from  one  ancestor,  namely,  the  Reverend  George 
Phillips,  who  was  born  in  Raynham,  in  Norfolk  Oounly, 
England,  in  1593;  graduated  at  Caius  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  in  1614;  was  a  curate  at  Boxted  in  Essex  County; 
took  an  A.  M.  at  Cambridge  in  1617;  and  Anally  came 
to  America  on  the  Ship  Arhella  with  Winthrop  and  Sal- 
tonstall  in  1630.^  With  Saltonstall  he  founded  Water- 
town  and  became  pastor  of  the  church.  Intellectually 
gifted,  he  was  also  liberal  in  both  religion  and  politics. 
His  remark,  quoted  by  Dr.  Fuller  of  Plymouth  in  a  letter 
to  Governor  Bradford,  that  if  they  would  have  “him  stand 
minister  by  that  calling  which  he  received  from  the  prel¬ 
ates  in  England  he  will  leave  them”  ^  is  susceptible  of  two 
meanings,  and  has  caused  considerable  controversy  as  to 

1  Foote :  Rev.  George  Phillips.  M.  H.  S.  C. 

2  1st  M.  H.  S.  C.,  iii,  74. 
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whether  he  would  permit  them  or  whether  he  would  quit 
the  colony;  in  short,  whether  he  was  or  was  not  a  sepa¬ 
ratist.  He  was  the  first  man  in  America  to  raise  an 
objection  to  taxation  without  representation.  He  became 
an  overseer  of  Harvard  College  six  years  after  it  was 
founded,  soon  after  Henry  Dunster  became  president,  and 
perhaps  as  part  of  the  movement  to  strengthen  the  college, 
but  died  too  soon  after  to  have  had  much  influence. 

That  his  presence  was  regarded  as  of  great  importance 
to  the  colony  would  appear  from  the  fact  that  the  first 
item  of  business  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Assist¬ 
ants  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company  ever  held  in 
America  was  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  two 
pastors,  Mr.  Phillips  and  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Phillips  was 
provided  for  first,  and  had  his  option  of  £40  in  cash  per 
year  or  £20  and  three  hogsheads  of  meal,  one  of  malt, 
four  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  one  of  oatmeal,  and  half  a 
hundred  of  dried  cod  fish.^  A  house  was  also  to  be  built 
for  him.  Mr.  Wilson  also  got  a  house,  but  only  £20. 

A  few  years  later  Watertown  was  doing  better  by  Mr. 
Phillips,  for  he  was  getting  £33 — 6 — 8  for  one-half  of  a 
year’s  salary,  which  amounted  to  a  third  of  the  town’s 
rate  for  the  year  1642.*  After  his  death  in  1644  the 
town  of  Watertown  seems  still  to  have  continued  its  loy¬ 
alty  to  the  family,  because  in  1647  his  widow  was  freed 
from  all  rates  for  the  town  or  the  support  of  the  ministry, 
which  was  to  continue  during  the  pleasure  of  the  town. 

From  Rev.  Greorge  Phillips  are  descended  the  Phillipses 
of  Marblehead  and  Salem,  those  of  Boston,  Andover  and 
Springfield,  as  well  as  those  of  Southold,  Long  Island. 
To  mention  some  of  the  more  notable,  they  include  Wen¬ 
dell  Phillips,  the  great  anti-slavery  orator,  Stephen  C. 
Phillips,  the  first  free  soil  candidate  for  Governor  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  Samuel  Phillips,  the  founder  of  Andover 
Academy,  Phillips  Brooks,  gifted  preacher  and  beloved 
Bishop  of  Massachusetts,  and  John  Phillips,  the  first 
Mayor  of  Boston.  Most  of  the  great  families  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  have  some  admix- 

3  Massachusetts  Bay  Company  Records,  I,  73. 

4  Watertown  Records,  9. 
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ture  of  the  blood  of  George  Phillips,  but  there  are  also 
many  Phillipses  who  do  not. 

The  First  Jonathan 

George’s  son  Jonathan  was  only  eleven  years  old  when 
his  father  died,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  a  bit  wild 
in  his  early  days.  The  selectmen  once  warned  him  to 
give  an  account  of  how  he  spent  his  time,®  and  later  his 
mother  was  sent  for  to  give  an  account  of  his  doings,®  but 
he  straightened  out  and  tradition  says  he  became  a  school¬ 
master.  He  certainly  became  a  justice  of  the  peace,  which 
was  a  testimony  to  good  standing  in  the  community. 

He  probably  lived  with  his  mother  in  the  old  home- 
stead’^  till  a  few  months  before  her  death  in  1681,  when 
he  married  Sarah  Holland.  He  was  then  forty-seven  years 
old,  but  they  had  a  family  of  ten  children,  five  or  more  of 
whom  lived  to  grow  up  and  marry.  He  died  in  Water- 
town  in  1704. 


Jonathan  of  Marblehead 

The  second  Jonathan  was  the  fifth  child  of  Jonathan 
of  Watertown,  and  was  bom  in  1697.  He  seems  to  have 
grown  up  there  and  we  know  nothing  about  his  early  life. 
His  father  died  when  he  was  eight,  so  he  must  have  been 
brought  up  largely  by  his  mother. 

At  the  same  time  there  was  living  in  Watertown  Ste¬ 
phen  Parker,®  the  son  of  Joseph  Parker  who  came  to 
Newbury  but  early  settled  in  Andover.  He  married  Su¬ 
sanna  Devereaux  at  Marblehead,  January  10,  1694/5, 
who  was  probably  a  Hartshorn  of  Reading  and  the  widow 
of  John  Devereaux  of  Marblehead.®  They  had  a  daughter 
Hepzibah,  who  was  probably  born  in  Charlestown,  for 
Stephen  seems  to  have  paused  there  in  his  transit  from 
'Andover. 

Now,  on  January  1,  1717,  Jonathan  Phillips’s  mother, 
Sarah  Holland,  after  a  dozen  years  of  widowhood  became 

6  Watertown  Records,  48. 

6  Ibid.,  60. 

7  Phillips  Genealogy,  39. 

8  Bond  :  Watertown,  868. 

9N.  E.  Hist.  &  Gen.  Reg.,  74:120. 
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the  second  wife  of  John  Bemis,  a  worthy  widower.  As 
they  each  had  five  or  ten  children,  perhaps  Jonathan 
thought  the  prospect  too  complicated  and  though  only 
twenty,  soon  after  married  Hepzibah  Parker  and  within 
two  years  moved  to  Marblehead.  Hepzibah  was  a  woman 
of  fine  strong  character,  and  also  brought  into  the  family 
several  names  which  appear  in  later  generations,  includ¬ 
ing  Stephen,  Ruth,  Susanna  and  Hepzibah.  As  Jonathan 
had  apparently  no  Marblehead  connections,  it  was  doubt¬ 
less  those  of  Hepzibah  which  drew  them  thither.  Her 
sister  was  the  wife  of  Joseph  Swett,  and  her  mother’s  first 
marriage  had  allied  her  to  the  Devereaux  family. 

The  young  couple  brought  with  them  to  Marblehead 
their  first  child,  bom  in  Watertown,  July  18,  1718,  and 
known  in  the  family  records  as  Deacon  Stephen  Phillips. 
They  must  have  come  quite  soon,  because  before  the  end 
of  the  year  they  both  joined  the  First  Church,  Jona¬ 
than  is  alluded  to  in  deeds  of  land  he  bought  soon  after 
as  a  “carter,”  whatever  that  may  mean,  but  presumably 
he  was  a  teamster,  and  no  doubt  the  chief  work  was  tmck- 
ing  goods  and  fish  from  wharf  to  wharf. 

Marblehead  must  have  had  distinct  limitations  in  those 
days.  Rev.  John  Barnard’s  description  of  it  in  1714  is 
not  exactly  a  glowing  one ;  “When  I  first  came  .  .  .  the 
people  contented  themselves  to  be  the  slaves  that  digged 
in  the  mines  and  left  the  merchants  of  Boston,  Salem  and 
Europe  to  carry  away  the  gains.  ...  I  thought  it  my 
duty  to  stir  up  my  people  ...  to  send  the  fish  to  market 
themselves  ...  to  the  enriching  themselves.  .  .  .  But 
alas,  I  could  inspire  no  man  .  .  .  till  I  met  with  Mr. 
Joseph  Swett.  .  .  ,  He  first  sent  a  small  cargo  to  Bar- 
badoes.  He  soon  found  he  increased  his  stock,  built  ves¬ 
sels  and  sent  the  fish  to  Europe.”*® 

But  thus  began  the  foreign  commerce  of  Marblehead, 
which  prospered  till  after  the  Revolution;  our  present 
interest  in  this  is  that  Mr.  Joseph  Swett  had  married  a 
Parker,  a  sister  of  Jonathan’s  wife  Hepzibah,  and  the 
coming  of  Jonathan  to  Marblehead  may  have  been  con¬ 
nected  with  Mr.  Swett’s  activities. 

10  3d  M.  H.  S.  C.,  V,  239,  240. 
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Jonathan  Acquiees  Real  Estate 

Early  in  1719  Jonathan  bought  of  Joseph  Swett  the 
piece  of  land  on  the  southeast  comer  of  Washington  and 
Darling  Streets,  though  Darling  Street  did  not  then  exist. 
He  soon  bought  other  land  northward  along  Washington 
Street  and  by  1729  had  built  a  mansdon  house,  so  called, 
and  a  “new”  house.  Between  these  two  was  laid  out  in 
1729  Darling’s  Lane,  through  to  Front  Street  and  across 
the  lands  of  Jonathan  Phillips  and  George  Bethune  by 
their  mutual  consent.  It  seems  to  have  been  an  entirely 
private  matter,  as  each  wanted  to  go  each  way,  and  was 
not  made  a  town  way  till  March  21,  1763.“  The  mansion 
house  where  Deacon  Stephen  played  as  a  boy  still  stands, 
though  greatly  remodeled  and  spoiled.  These  various  lands 
cost  £217,  which  was  no  small  sum  in  those  days,  so  the 
business  of  carter  must  have  prospered,  but  I  find  there 
was  still  a  barn  on  the  back  lot.  One  early  land  venture 
was  a  bit  stormy,  for  Jonathan  was,  on  June  5,  1721,  a 
petitioner  with  some  of  the  selectmen  and  others  for  the 
right  to  build  a  wharf.  What  the  trouble  with  the  project 
was  is  not  clear,  but  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  of  the 
most  substantial  men  in  town  signed  a  petition  against  it 
and  the  project  was  long  held  up,  though  it  finally  passed. 
These  wharfage  rights  became  valuable  and  it  seems  prob¬ 
able  that  this  wharf  contributed  largely  to  the  early  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  family.  Perhaps  the  carting  business  worked 
in  with  it.  All  these  lands  were  bought  before  1731,  and 
therefore  before  the  son  Stephen  was  of  age. 

These  were  peaceful,  prosperous  years  in  America. 
They  were  about  the  middle  of  the  thirty  years  of  peace 
which  lasted  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  to  the  beginning 
of  King  George’s  War  which  involved  the  Kew  England 
colonies  in  the  vast  expense  of  the  Louisburg  expedition 
and  other  military  adventures.  The  trade  with  the  West 
Indies  was  active  and  profitable.  Massachusetts  had  more 
than  three  hundred  vessels  engaged  in  the  fisheries,^^  and 
of  these  Marblehead  had  her  full  share  no  doubt.  This 
trade  was  not  without  its  dangers,  even  in  time  of  peace, 

11  Town  Record. 

12  Sabine :  Report  on  Fisheries,  138. 
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for  the  Indians  had  learned  how  to  navigate  small  sailing 
vessels  and  put  to  sea  to  plunder  the  fishermen  who  went 
to  the  eastward,  and  there  were  constant  petitions  to  the 
General  Court  to  supply  guard  vessels  to  protect  the  fish¬ 
ing  fleet. 

Jonathan  had  been  in  Marblehead  only  a  year  or  two 
when  he  was  elected  constable.  This  may  sound  like  an 
honor,  but  it  was  far  from  it.  The  difiiculty  was  not 
keeping  order,  but  the  fact  that  the  constables  had  to 
collect  the  taxes.  There  were  about  six  constables  and 
they  got  about  12  pence  on  the  pound  for  collecting.  The 
total  tax  levy  was  divided  among  the  six  and  charged  to 
them  personally.  The  only  way  they  could  free  them¬ 
selves  was  to  pay  the  money  or  get  abatements  for  their 
taxpayers,  which  were  seldom  granted.  If  the  constable 
could  not  collect  he  was  stuck,  and  his  commission  of 
2V2  per  cent  was  soon  used  up.  But  that  was  not  the  worst 
of  it;  once  elected,  the  constable  must  serve  or  pay  a  fine 
of  £5,  and  in  some  years  the  town  got  as  much  as  £150 
from  constables  who  bought  themselves  off.  There  seems 
to  have  been  a  sort  of  agreement  that  when  you  served 
or  bought  yourself  off,  you  should  not  be  elected  again 
for  about  three  years.  Belligerent  gentlemen  sometimes 
sent  word  to  the  town  meeting  that  they  would  neither 
serve  nor  pay  but,  with  unfailing  regularity,  the  adjourned 
meeting  reports  that  they  had  decided  to  accept  one  of 
the  alternatives.  It  seems  probable  that  it  was  cheaper 
for  a  man  of  any  means  to  pay  than  serve,  as  it  would 
cost  less  in  the  end.  The  oidy  men  who  could  afford  to 
serve  were  those  from  whom  nothing  could  be  collected  as 
they  had  nothing.  Jonathan  declined  to  serve  and  paid 
his  £5  fine,  but  two  or  three  years  later  he  did  serve,  and 
again  in  1732.  About  1740  the  method  was  changed  and 
a  collector  was  appointed.  That  was  Jonathan’s  undoing, 
as  will  be  later  narrated. 

By  1740  Jonathan  had  risen  to  the  estate  of  a  “gentle¬ 
man”  and  was  no  longer  referred  to  as  a  “carter.”  This 
appears  in  a  curious  suit  of  the  executor  of  J ames  Stone, 
who  claimed  that  £30  paid  to  Phillips  by  Benjamin  Boden, 

13  Documents  Relating  to  Marblehead,  E.  I.  H.  C.,  LXII,  115. 
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Jr.,  should  have  been  paid  over  to  Stone.  The  court  at 
Newbury  gave  a  verdict  for  Stone,  the  Superior  Court 
at  Salem  reversed  the  verdict  and  then  reversed  itself 
again,  but  the  appeal  to  the  General  Court  decided  it  for 
Jonathan,  so  the  £30  remained  in  the  Phillips^  treasury. 

Jonathan's  Children 

In  these  years,  while  Deacon  Stephen  was  growing  up, 
many  changes  occurred  in  Marblehead.  Old  Dr.  Cheever 
the  minister  of  the  First  Church,  was  well  along  in  years, 
and  in  1714  a  contest  between  Rev.  John  Barnard  and 
Rev.  Edward  Holyoke  for  the  assistant  pastorate  had  been 
easily  adjusted  by  electing  Mr.  Barnard  and  helping  Mr. 
Holyoke’s  friends  to  erect  a  building  for  him  for  a  second 
church.  Jonathan  Phillips’s  family  joined  the  First 
Church,  of  which  the  son  long  after  became  a  deacon. 
The  old  meeting  house  on  Franklin  Street  was  enlarged 
and  for  over  forty  years  Dr.  Barnard  oflSciated,  and  no 
doubt  he  baptised  all  the  Phillips  children  except  the 
Deacon  himself,  who  was  born  in  Watertown.  All  of  the 
Deacon’s  brothers  and  sisters  were  born  in  Marblehead 
and  there  were  nine  in  the  family.  Next  to  him  came 
two  girls,  Hepzibah  and  Mary,  then  two  boys,  Jonathan 
and  Samuel,  then  two  girls,  Susannah  and  Ruth,  then  a 
boy,  George,  and  a  girl,  Lydia.  Probably  none  of  them 
except  Stephen,  Hepzibah,  and  possibly  Mary,  married 
in  Marblehead.  When  the  family  moved  to  Newport,  as 
will  be  presently  related,  the  unmarried  girls  and  younger 
boys  no  doubt  went  too,  and  their  families  went  to  Wild  up 
Rhode  Island  and  Providence,  and  their  records  will  be 
found  there,  except  Susannah,  who  returned  to  marry  in 
Marblehead.  No  evidence  exists  that  the  others  married  or 
lived  in  Marblehead.  Of  those  who  remained  in  Marble¬ 
head,  Hepzibah  married,  on  Sept.  24,  1741,  William 
Goodwin,  Jr.,  and  had  nine  children,  including  three  girls, 
whom  she  named  Mary,  Ruth  and  Susannah  for  her  own 
three  sisters  no  doubt.  Deacon  John  Goodwin  was  her 
son. 

A  Mary  Phillips  married  Phil  Cross  in  Marblehead 

14  E.  I.  H.  C.,  LXIV,  126. 
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in  1746,  the  very  year  that  Jonathan  moved  away,  and 
Mary  would  then  have  been  twenty-three,  but  no  evidence 
remains  that  this  was  Jonathan’s  daughter  nor  is  any 
record  available  of  what  became  of  them. 

Susannah  had  a  varied  matrimonial  experience.  She 
married  Captain  Samuel  Stacy,  a  prominent  citizen  of 
the  town,  in  1758,  and  seems  to  have  had  two  daughters, 
Susannah  who  perhaps  married  Captain  John  Trefry,  and 
Elizabeth  who  may  possibly  have  married  Jeremiah  Dily. 
Susannah  herself,  after  Captain  Stacy’s  death,  married 
Joseph  Devereaux  in  1775. 

The  names  of  a  Jonathan  Phillips  and  a  Samuel  turn 
up  in  the  town  records  as  holding  minor  offices  or  as  jury 
men  till  about  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  but  there  is 
no  other  evidence  of  them  or  their  doings  nor  can  they 
be  positively  identified  as  brothers  of  the  Deacon.^^ 

Marblehead  in  the  20’s  and  30’s 

It  was  during  the  Deacon’s  childhood  that  the  old  Mar¬ 
blehead  Town  House  was  built,  which,  through  many 
vicissitudes,  still  stands.  Its  building  occupied  most  of 
the  town’s  attention  during  1726  and  1727,  and  Jona¬ 
than’s  name  appears  in  connection  with  it.  It  has  seen 
many  stirring  scenes.  There  the  Deacon  often  “moder¬ 
ated”  stormy  town  meetings  and  stood  staunchly  up  for 
his  country.  It  was  built  in  1727  on  the  site  of  the  jail 
and  cage  and  is  now  well  into  its  third  century  and  should 
be  restored  and  preserved  as  an  historic  monument. 

Samuel  Ashton  and  Peter  Jayne,  the  schoolmasters, 
were  given  a  room  in  the  new  building,  and  doubtless 
little  Stephen  was  one  of  the  first  scholars,  as  he  was  then 
ten.  He  certainly  learned  to  read  and  write,  though  his 
wife  did  not,  so  probably  only  boys  were  educated  in 
Marblehead  in  those  days.  A  grammar  school  for  boys 
had  been  started  in  1675  and  was  maintained  regularly 
afterwards. 

The  real  schoolmaster  during  little  Stephen’s  formative 
years  was  probably  Richard  Dana,  who  having  seen  one 

l**The  writer  would  appreciate  hearing  from  any  persons 
who  believe  they  are  descended  from  Jonathan  Phillips. 
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schoolmaster  fired  out  of  hand,  hired  on  for  £80  a  year 
with  the  proviso  that  the  selectmen  “doe  Guife  the  sd 
scoule  master  three  months  waring  in  case  they  desire  to 
put  him  out  of  sd  scoule.”  Dana  stayed  ten  years.  In 
1730  he  was  given  the  room  under  the  Town  House  steps 
for  40  shillings  per  year,  but  let  us  hope  he  was  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  sleep  or  keep  school  there.  Eventually  he  be¬ 
came  a  lawyer  in  Marblehead  and  Samuel  Stacy,  Jr.,  took 
over  his  duties  as  schoolmaster  in  1733.  Probably  the 
best  schooling  the  future  deacon  ever  got  he  received  from 
Richard  Dana. 

A  terrible  epidemic  of  smallpox  struck  Boston  in  1730, 
and  in  spite  of  every  effort  spread  soon  to  Marblehead 
with  disastrous  results.*®  Many  people  died  and  sickness 
was  almost  universal,  but  the  Phillipses  seem  to  have 
escaped  fatalities  though  there  were  then  six  young  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  family. 

Through  Joseph  Swett,  the  Phillipses  were  connected 
with  all  the  best  Marblehead  families.  The  children  of 
his  son  Joseph,  who  was  the  nephew  of  Mrs.  Jonathan 
Phillips  and  therefore  first  cousin  of  Deacon  Stephen, 
married  into  leading  families.  One  of  the  girls  became 
Mrs.  Robert  Hooper,  another  Mrs.  Jeremiah  Lee,  and  the 
son  married  the  daughter  of  Captain  John  Palmer.** 

The  clearest  indication  of  the  growing  prosperity  of 
Marblehead  in  the  seventeen  twenties  is  the  great  petition 
to  the  General  Court  for  the  improvement  of  the  harbor 
presented  to  Hon.  William  Dummer,  the  Council  and  the 
General  Court.  This  called  attention  to  the  need  of  pro¬ 
tecting  the  beach  to  the  Neck  from  further  washing  away, 
as  “many  now  living  can  remember  when  this  beach  was 
covered  ^vith  tree  shrubs  and  grass  which  are  all  now 
worn  away,”  and  also  of  the  building  of  a  small  fort 
to  take  the  place  of  the  “small  battery  .  .  .  which  being 
made  of  wood  is  long  since  gone  to  decay.”  This  was  for 
defence  against  privateers,  pirates  and  “infectious  vesr 
sels.”  The  protection  of  a  local  fleet  of  ten  to  twenty 

IB  Boads,  55. 

16  E.  I.  H.  C.,  LXVII,  351. 

17  Petition,  E.  I.  H.  C.,  LVI,  310. 
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trading  ships  and  over  a  hundred  sail  of  fishing  vessels 
was  alleged  as  the  reason.  Among  those  who  signed  this 
petition  were  Jonathan  Phillips,  Azor  Gale,  grandfather 
of  Deacon  Stephen’s  future  wife,  William  Goodwin,  whose 
son  married  the  Deacon’s  sister  Hepzibah,  and  Samuel 
Stacy,  Jr.,  who  married  his  sister  Susannah.  Joseph  Swett 
does  not  appear  to  have  signed  it,  however,  for  some  rea¬ 
son.  At  least  a  part  of  the  petition  was  granted  and  a 
small  fort  was  built. 

Evidently  Jonathan  and  Hepzibah  had  selected  a  grow¬ 
ing  community  to  move  to  and  these  years  were  prosperous 
ones.  Regularly  every  other  year  another  child  was  added 
to  the  family,  until  there  were  nine  in  all,  the  last  one, 
Lydia,  being  bom  in  the  year  when  Stephen  reached  the 
age  of  twenty. 

Jonathan’s  Public  Service 

Tme  to  form  in  the  old  Hew  England  towns,  evidently 
Marbleheaders  considered  the  Phillipses  newcomers  for 
the  first  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  apart  from  the  dubious 
honor  of  constable  elected  Jonathan  to  no  public  ofiice. 
In  1732  he  was  made  surveyor  of  highways  and  fence 
viewer  and  so  continued  for  most  of  the  next  ten  years. 
In  1736  he  was  clerk  of  the  market  and  a  year  or  two 
later  tithing  man.  Most  of  these  jobs  were  helpful.  A 
few  fees  came  in  and  you  got  a  chance  to  rent  your  team 
and  your  services  to  the  town,  but  in  January  1741/2 
Jonathan  again  got  mixed  up  with  the  tax  collecting  job. 
He  was  elected  collector  of  taxes,  which  ofl&ce  seems  to 
have  taken  over  the  constables’  jobs.  Evidently  collect¬ 
ing  was  difficult  and  these  taxes  now  included  the  provin¬ 
cial  rates  and  the  crown  officers  were  not  inclined  to  be 
lenient.  Marblehead  was  hard  hit  by  the  war  and  prob¬ 
ably  the  people  could  not  pay.  At  any  rate,  his  Majesty’s 
Treasurer  and  Receiver  General  issued  a  warrant  to  the 
sheriff  of  Essex  to  levy  by  distress  on  the  estate  of  said 
Jonathan,  a  “defective  constable  of  the  Town  of  Marble¬ 
head,”  £83 — 9 — 6.  Joseph  Swett,  his  brother-in-law, 
bought  in  his  property,  so  nothing  was  lost,  and  in  the 
immediate  preceding  months  more  of  his  property  any 
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way  had  been  transferred  to  his  son  Stephen.  A  few 
months  later  and  still  in  the  year  1744  we  find  Jonathan 
at  Newport,  R.  I.,  giving  his  wife  Hepzibah,  who  still 
seems  to  have  remained  in  Marblehead,  a  power  of  attor¬ 
ney  to  handle  all  his  affairs  and  the  last  of  his  Marble¬ 
head  property  was  turned  over  to  his  son.  Two  years 
later,  in  1746,  he  died  in  Rhode  Island,  but  probably  not 
till  his  faithful  Hepzibah  had  joined  him  with  the  younger 
children.  Assuming  that  all  lived  to  grow  up  they  prob¬ 
ably  married  in  Rhode  Island.  Ruth  certainly  did,  for 
she  married  first  an  Edwards  who  died  early,  and  soon 
after  a  Tillinghast,  and  became  the  grandmother  of  the 
first  Richard  Henry  Dana.  Of  the  others  I  know  nothing. 

Early  Descriptions  of  Marblehead 

There  are  two  very  interesting  descriptions  of  Marble¬ 
head  about  the  middle  of  the  century,  which  give  a  pretty 
clear  idea  of  the  sort  of  town  the  Deacon  lived  in  in  his 
young  manhood.  One  is  by  Dr.  Alexander  Hamilton,  a 
practical  Scotch  physician,  and  the  other  by  Captain 
Francis  Goelet,  a  New  York  merchant  and  probably  a 
bit  of  a  dandy.  They  reflect  the  points  of  view  of  the 
two  men.  Dr.  Hamilton  arrived  from  Boston  by  way 
of  Lynn  and  describes  the  town  as  follows,  in  1744: 

At  one  o’clock  I  arrived  at  Marblehead,  a  large  fishing 
town,  lying  upon  the  sea  coast,  built  upon  a  rock,  and  stand¬ 
ing  pretty  bleak  to  the  easterly  winds  from  the  sea.  It  lies 
eighteen  miles  northeast  from  Boston,  and  is  somewhat 
larger  than  Albany,  but  not  so  neatly  or  compactly  built, 
the  houses  being  all  of  wood  and  the  streets  very  uneven, 
narrow,  and  irregular.  It  contains  about  5,000  inhabitants 
and  their  commodity  is  fish.  There  is  round  the  town  above 
200  acres  of  land  covered  with  fish-fiakes,  upon  which  they 
dry  their  cod.  There  are  ninety  fishing  sloops  always  em¬ 
ployed,  and  they  deal  for  £34,000  sterling  prime  cost  value 
in  fish  yearly,  bringing  in  30,000  quintals, — a  quintal  being 
one  hundred-weight  dried  fish,  which  is  3,000,000  pounds 
weight,  a  great  quantity  of  that  commodity. 

I  put  up  here  at  one  Ried’s  at  the  sign  of  the  Dragon,  and 
while  I  was  at  dinner,  Mr  Malcolm,*®  the  Church  of  Eng- 

18  Eev.  Alexander  Malcolm,  rector  of  St.  Michael’s  Church 
(1740-1749),  who  resierned  and  removed  to  Maryland.  (Two 
Centuries  of  Travel  in  Essex  Co.,  pp.  64-65.) 
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land  minister  to  whom  I  was  recommended,  came  in. 

After  I  had  dined  he  carried  me  round  the  town,  and 
showed  me  the  fish-flakes,  and  the  town  battery,  which  is 
built  upon  a  rock,  naturally  well  fortified,  and  mounts  about 
twelve  large  guns. 

Captain  Goelet  came  from  Colonel  Browne’s  fine  man¬ 
sion  on  Folly  Hill  through  Salem,  and  after  spending 
over  an  hour  in  Marblehead  gives  the  following  picture, 
in  1750: 

Wee  arived  at  Marblehead  at  ab*  10  a  Clock,  which  is  ab‘ 

4  Miles  by  Land,  trough  a  Pleasent  Country  and  good  Roades, 
and  is  about  1  Miles  by  Water,  it  forms  a  Bay,  Marble¬ 
head  lays  on  the  Eastermost  part  of  the  Land  but  y®  west 
Side  the  Bay,  and  Salem  on  a  Point,  the  Westermost  part 
of  the  Land  and  Easttermost  Side  the  Bay,  before  you  En¬ 
ter  Marblehead  the  Roads  are  Excessive  Stony  and  Land 
very  Rockey,  affording  only  very  little  Pasture  Ground,  Put 
up  at  M'.  Reads  where  Breakfast  and  Then  went  to  see  the 
Towne  of  Marblehead,  has  ab‘  450  Houses  all  wood  and 
Clapboarded  the  Generallity  Miserable  Buildings,  Mostly 
Close  in  with  the  Rocks,  with  Rockey  foundations  Very 
Craggy  and  Crasey.  The  whole  Towne  is  Built  upon  a 
Rock,  which  is  Heigh  and  Steep  to  the  water.  The  Harbour 
is  Sheltered  by  an  Island,  which  Runs  along  Parralell  to  it, 
and  brakes  of  the  Sea,  Vessells  may  Ride  here  Very  safe, 
there  is  a  Path  or  way  downe  to  the  warf  which  is  but  Small 
and  on  which  is  a  Large  Ware  House,  where  they  Land 
their  Fish  &c.  From  this  heigh  Cliffty  Shore  it  took  its 
Name,  I  saw  ab*  5  Topsail  Vessells  and  ab*  10  Schooners 
and  Sloops  in  the  Harbour,  they  had  then  ab*  70  Sail  Schoon¬ 
ers  a  Fishing,  with  ab‘  600  men  and  Boys  imployed  in  the 
Fishery,  they  take  Vast  Quantities  Cod,  which  they  Cure 
heere  Saw  Several  Thousand  Flakes  then  Cureing.  This 
Place  is  Noted  for  Children  and  Noureches  the  most  of  any 
Place  for  its  Bigness  in  North  America,  it’s  Said  the  Chief 
Cause  is  attributed  to  their  feeding  on  Cods  Heads,  &c. 
which  is  their  Principall  Diett.  The  Greatest  Distaste  a 
Person  has  to  this  Place  is  the  Stench  of  the  Fish,  the  whole 
Air  seems  Tainted  with  it.  It  may  in  Short  be  Said  its  a 
Dirty  Erregular  Stincking  Place.^® 

Both  descriptions  clearly  depict  a  pretty  lively  little 
fishing  town  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  fishing  villages 
do  have  an  aroma  all  their  own.  Evidently  this  offended 
19  TVo  Centuries  of  Travel  in  Essex  County,  75-76. 
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the  delicate  olfactory  nerves  of  the  fastidious  captain  and 
affected  his  whole  feeling  with  regard  to  the  picturesque 
little  town. 

Deacon  Stephen  of  Marblehead 

Deacon  Stephen  Phillips  was  a  joiner  by  trade,  which 
presumably  meant  the  finer  grade  of  carpenter  and  cab^ 
inet  maker,  but  in  the  seacoast  towns  carpenter  was  almost 
synonymous  with  shipwright,  and  it  is  a  fair  guess  that 
the  Deacon  spent  many  hours  on  the  finer  woodwork  of 
the  ship  cabins  and  deck  work,  though  we  have  no  proof 
of  this. 

In  the  tax  list  for  1748  Stephen  Phillips  is  rated  for 
three  poll  taxes  besides  himself,  presumably  apprentices 
or  indentured  servants,  and  there  are  only  three  other 
men  charged  for  three  polls  and  none  with  any  more,  and 
his  whole  tax  places  him  among  the  first  fifty  largest  tax¬ 
payers  among  about  six  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  Deacon  did  not  marry  tiU  he  was  twenty-six  years 
old,  and  then  married  a  young  lady  who  had  been  bap¬ 
tized  in  the  First  Church  and  was  the  daughter  of  Joseph 
and  Sarah  (Serle)  Bull.  Their  banns  were  published 
June  11,  1744,^®  and  they  were  married  Sept.  27,  1744. 
There  appear  to  have  been  no  children  of  this  marriage 
and  where  and  when  Sarah  died  is  not  in  the  record,  but 
probably  very  soon. 

His  father’s  financial  troublC/S  came  on  just  about  this 
time  and  during  the  next  few  years  he  was  probably  too 
busy  trying  to  help  support  the  family  and  taking  over 
and  saving  his  father’s  home  to  afford  to  support  a  wife, 
but  about  five  years  after  Jonathan  moved  to  Newport, 
Stephen  married  on  February  14,  1751,  Elizabeth  Elkins, 
who  was  born  June  6,  1728,  and  was  therefore  ten  years 
his  junior. 

Elizabeth  Elkins — Deacon  Stephen’s  Wife 

Elizabeth  Elkins  was  a  descendant  of  people  from 
Maine.  Her  father,  Thomas,  was  born  in  Marbldhead 
and  was  an  innholder,  but  his  father  was  Oliver  Elkins 

20  Town  Records,  Book  3,  p.  541  (or  506). 
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who  was  down  at  Casco  Bay  just  before  King  Philip’s  war 
broke  out,  and  was  driven  in  with  the  other  outlying 
settlers.  He  was  in  Lynn  in  1678,  in  Salem  in  1687, 
and  came  to  Marblehead  just  before  Thomas  was  bom 
in  1689.  He  is  mentioned  in  the  town  records  as  late  as 
1723.  Thomas’s  mother  was  Jane  Purchase  of  Pejep- 
scot  Plantation,  where  Brunswick,  Maine,  now  stands. 

Thomas  Purchase,  the  father  of  Jane,  was  the  brother 
of  the  famous  Samuel  of  the  “Pilgrims,”  and  was  a  very 
early  settler  in  Maine.  He  had  his  grant  probably  from 
the  Council  for  New  England, and  no  doubt  settled  there 
about  1624.^2  He  was  not  of  the  Puritan  group  and  did 
not  have  much  to  do  with  them  till  1639,  when  he  sought 
the  protection  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company.  That 
curious  and  interesting  personage,  Sir  Christopher  Gard¬ 
ner,  the  knight  of  the  Holy  Melis,  who  may  or  may  not 
have  come  over  as  a  spy  for  Gorges,  probably  first  landed 
to  the  eastward  and  perhaps  had  some  relations  with  Pur¬ 
chase.  At  any  rate,  after  he  was  arrested  by  the  Plymouth 
people  and  turned  over  to  the  Bay  Colony  authorities  with 
“the  comely  young  woman  whom  he  called  his  cousin,”*® 
Purchase  came  to  Boston  and  though  a  dignified  man  of 
fifty-five  married  the  “comely  young  woman,”  by  name 
Mary  Grove.  He  lived  with  her  happily  for  the  next 
twenty-six  years,  but  they  seem  to  have  had  no  children. 
She  died  in  1657  and  he  presently  married  the  widow 
of  Richard  Pyke  of  Hampton,  who  no  doubt  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  a  quiet  life  with  her  elderly  husband,  then  eighty- 
one  years  old,  if  her  statement  can  be  believed.  Quiet 
retirement  was  not  in  the  program,  however,  for  she  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  have  five  children  in  the  next  seven  or  eight 
years,  of  whom  Jane,  the  grandmother  of  Deacon  Stephen’s 
wife,  was  one.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Pyke  was  the  daughter 
of  Samuel  and  Jane  Andrews  of  London,  who  came  to 
Lynn  in  1635.  After  Thomas  Purchase’s  death  she  mar¬ 
ried  John  Blaney  of  Lynn  and  is  the  ancestor  of  many 

21  Palfrey,  i,  593. 

22  Adams :  TTiree  Episodes,  i,  258. 

23  Hutchinson,  i,  29 ;  Winthrop,  i,  55 ;  Bradford,  ii,  140. 
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Lynn  Blaneys  also.  This  may  account  for  the  burial  of 
her  daughter,  Jane  Purchase  Elkins,  in  Lynn.^* 

Elizabeth  Elkins’s  mother  was  Elizabeth  Gale,  daughter 
of  Azor  Gale,  from  whom  the  famous  Azor  Ome  of  Mar¬ 
blehead  was  also  descended,  and  further  back  came  from 
Josiah  Routes,  an  early  settler  of  Salem  who  moved  to 
Beverly,  and  from  William  Dixy  who  ran  the  first  horse 
ferry  on  the  Cape  Ann  Side.  Azor  Ome  was  an  own 
first  cousin  of  Elizabeth  Elkins  Phillips.  Their  joint 
grandmother,  Mrs.  Mary  Gale,  was  bora  a  Bootes  and 
was  early  left  an  orphan  with  considerable  property. 
Ajnbrose  Gale,  presumably  some  kin  of  Azor,  was  her 
guardian,  so  it  is  not  remarkable  that  she  married  Azor. 
No  doubt  her  daughter  Elizabeth  was  a  nice  girl  but  her 
literary  attainments  were  not  high,  for  she  signed  all  deeds 
with  her  mark  instead  of  her  name. 

Children  of  Deacon  Stephen  and  Elizabeth 

In  the  next  fifteen  or  twenty  years  eight  children  were 
bora  to  Stephen  and  Elizabeth,  of  whom  the  first  two 
probably  died  as  infants,  because  nothing  further  is  heard 
of  them  and  both  bore  the  name  of  Elizabeth,  which  was 
later  given  to  the  fourth  child.  Mary  was  the  eldest  who 
lived  to  grow  up,  and  years  afterwards,  at  the  age  of 
forty-eight,  she  married  Captain  Thomas  Meek.  The 
second  surviving  daughter,  bom  in  1757,  married  in  1782 
Captain  John  Griste.  Sarah  never  married  and  lived  to 
be  a  gentle  old  maid  of  seventy-four  and  was  remembered 
pleasantly  as  Aunt  Sally  by  her  grand-nephews  and  nieces. 
Next  came  Stephen,  a  strong  character,  of  whom  more 
will  be  said  later.  Then  came  Lydia,  who  lived  to  grow 
up  but  not  much  longer,  and  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-- 
seven  without  ever  marrying. 

The  last  of  the  family  was  William,  bora  in  1769.  He 
moved  to  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  and  married  in  1799, 
probably  in  Fredericksburg,  Elizabeth  Emerson,  and  left 
two  daughters  only  one  of  whom  lived  to  grow  up,  and, 
by  two  husbands.  Captain  Pauli  and  Richard  Dickey,  she 

24  E.  I.  H.  C..  XXI.  26. 
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left  five  children,  of  which  one  Pauli  daughter  and  one 
son,  John  Dickey,  lived  to  grow  up.*® 

The  Deacon’s  Public  Career  Begins 

While  the  Deacon’s  children  were  coming  along  things 
appear  to  have  prospered  in  the  family.  He  was  elected 
constable  in  1739,  but  dodged  that,  and  the  notice  of  the 
meeting  called  to  consider  whether  they  should  be  released 
is  most  amusing:  “to  jnake  choice  of  four  constables  in 
the  room  of  Richard  Homan,  Stephen  Phillips,  Samuel 
White  and  Obadiah  Bridges  who  have  Refus’d  and  fur^ 
ther  to  know  the  minds  of  the  town  whether  they  will  let 
the  Swine  goe  at  large.”**  This  was  probably  not  intended 
as  an  insult  to  the  four  gentlemen. 

Stephen  was  clerk  of  the  market  in  1747,  surveyor  and 
fence  viewer  from  1751  to  1753  and  surveyor  of  lumber 
most  of  the  time  from  1755  on.  In  1765  he  was  chosen 
Supreme  Court  Juror.  The  ablest  men  in  town  were  kept 
on  this  jury  list  and  those  of  lesser  intelligence  on  the 
lower  juries.  Jonathan  Glover,  later  the  general,  was  on 
this  list  this  year,  but  Elbridge  Gerry,  later  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  with  Madison,  did  not  appear 
till  later.*^ 

In  the  same  year  Stephen  Phillips  was  chosen  a  deacon 
of  the  First  Church.  The  ofiSce  of  deacon  was  an  impor¬ 
tant  one  in  the  community  where  the  church  was  the  center 
of  all  social  as  well  as  religious  life,  and  his  appointment 
indicated  that  he  was  a  man  of  position  as  well  as  a  relig¬ 
ious  one.  The  First  Church  was  the  most  important  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  town  and  now  he  was  one  of  its  leaders. 

An  Educational  Crisis 

In  1767  there  was  some  sort  of  an  educational  crisis 
in  Marblehead  and  at  the  spring  town  meeting  free  educa¬ 
tion  was  voted  for  all  needy  children  and  a  board  of  five 
trustees  was  elected  to  “order  direct  and  manage  ye  affairs 
of  ye  schools.”**  These  trustees  included  John  Chipman, 

25  Band’s  Watertown,  883. 

a«  Town  Record,  March  31,  1740. 

27  M.  R.,  rV,  p.  54. 

28  M.  R.,  March  6,  1767. 
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William  Bourne,  Robert  Hooper,  Nathan  Bowen  and  Jere¬ 
miah  Lee,  some  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  town,  though 
all  but  Lee  were  probably  Tories  later.  Their  report  rec¬ 
ommended  three  schools  with  eighty  boys  and  eighty  girls 
in  each.  The  boys  were  to  go  to  school  from  7  to  11 
A.  M.  and  1  to  5  P.  M.,  and  the  girls  from  11  to  12  and 
5  to  6.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  schoolmasters  thus  worked 
ten  hours  a  day  and  six  days  a  week.  Three  new  schools 
were  to  be  built.  Now  the  town  might  want  education  but 
this  was  far  too  ambitious  a  program  and  the  town  voted 
it  down  solidly  and  the  trustees  resigned  in  a  body  on 
September  8  th.  On  October  12  they  appointed  five  new 
trustees :  Deacon  Stephen  Phillips,  Mr.  J ohn  Picket,  Cap¬ 
tain  John  Pedrick,  Mr.  Thomas  Lewis  and  Captain  George 
Newmarch.  Most  of  these  men  belonged  to  the  patriotic 
party.  They  did  not  get  too  reckless  with  recommenda¬ 
tions  and  the  selectmen  approved  the  three  masters  they 
selected,  one  of  whom  was  Mr.  Samuel  Hancock,  “late  of 
Harvard  College.” 

This  school  row  may  have  been  just  an  evidence  of  the 
smoldering  quarrel  of  patriots  and  tories  and  have  had 
little  to  do  with  the  real  question  of  education,  but  any¬ 
way  we  learn  that  there  were  450  or  so  boys  and  girls  of 
school  age,  and  four  of  these  were  the  Deacon’s. 

Later  in  this  year  school  affairs  again  cropped  up  and 
the  Deacon  appears  on  a  committee  to  look  into  the  con¬ 
duct  of  one  schoolmaster  and  employ  another,  and  again 
appears  as  one  of  seven  trustees.  These  were  apparently 
not  elected  when  other  town  ofiicers  were,  but  from  time 
to  time.  He  is  almost  always  a  surveyor  of  lumber,  as 
is  his  brother-in-law,  William  Goodwin,  and  now  usually 
included  in  the  superior  court  jury  list. 

The  five  years  from  1768  to  1773  were  disturbed  by 
rumblings  of  revolution,  but  there  was  little  action.  It 
was  the  lull  before  the  storm,  but  at  least  it  was  a  luH. 
These  were  happy  peaceful  years  in  Marblehead.  The 
last  threat  of  France  passed  away  with  the  capture  of 
Quebec  in  1763,  and  in  the  next  ten  or  twelve  years  the 
New  England  fishermen  and  traders  prospered  greatly. 

29  M.  E.,  Oct.  12,  Nov.  2,  Dec.  8,  1767. 
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The  shadow  of  the  Revolution  had  not  arisen,  for  the  dif¬ 
ference  with  the  mother  country  grew  slowly  at  first. 

De.  Baenard^s  Description  of  Marblehead 

IN  1766 

Dr.  Barnard,  who  had  been  minister  of  the  First  Church 
since  the  Deacon  was  a  boy,  has  left  an  interesting  account, 
partially  quoted  above,  of  the  progress  made  by  the  town 
during  just  this  period: 

When  I  first  came,  (in  1714)  there  were  two  companies 
of  poor,  smoke-dried,  rude,  ill-clothed  men,  trained  to  no 
military  discipline  but  that  of  "whipping  the  snake/’  as  they 
called  it;  whereas  now,  (in  1766)  and  for  years  past,  we  are 
a  distinct  regiment,  consisting  of  seven  full  companies,  well 
clad,  of  bright  countenances,  vigorous  and  active  men,  so  well 
trained  in  the  use  of  their  arms,  and  the  various  motions 
and  marches,  that  I  have  heard  some  Colonels  of  other  regi¬ 
ments,  and  a  Brigadier  General  say,  they  never  saw  through¬ 
out  the  country,  not  in  their  own  regiment,  no,  nor  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  so  goodly  an  appearance  of  spirited  men,  and  so  well 
exercised  a  regiment.  When  I  came,  there  was  not  so  much 
as  one  proper  carpenter,  nor  mason,  nor  tailor,  nor  butcher 
in  the  town,  nor  any  thing  of  a  market  worth  naming;  but 
they  had  their  houses  built  by  country  workmen,  and  their 
clothes  made  out  of  town,  and  supplied  themselves  with 
beef  and  pork  from  Boston,  which  drained  the  town  of  its 
money.  But  now  we  abound  in  artificers,  and  some  of  the 
best,  and  our  markets  large,  even  to  a  full  supply.  And, 
what  above  all  I  would  remark,  there  was  not  so  much  as 
one  foreign  trading  vessel  belonging  to  the  town,  nor  for 
several  years  after  I  came  into  it ;  though  no  town  had  really 
greater  advantages  in  their  hands.  The  people  contented 
themselves  to  be  the  slaves  that  digged  in  the  mines,  and 
left  the  merchants  of  Boston,  Salem,  and  Europe,  to  carry 
away  the  gains ;  by  which  means  the  town  was  always  in  dis¬ 
mally  ^  poor  circumstances,  involved  in  debt  to  the  merchants 
more  than  they  were  worth ;  nor  could  I  find  twenty  families 
in  it  that,  upon  the  best  examination,  could  stand  upon  their 
own  legs ;  and  they  were  generally  as  rude,  swearing,  drunken, 
and  fighting  a  crew,  as  they  were  poor.  Whereas,  not  only 
are  the  public  ways  vastly  mended,  but  the  manners  of  the 
people  greatly  cultivated;  and  we  have  many  gentlemanlike 
and  polite  families,  and  the  very  fishermen  generally  scorn 
the  rudenesses  of  the  former  generation. 
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I  soon  saw  that  the  town  had  a  price  in  its  hands,  and  it 
was  a  pity  they  had  not  a  heart  to  improve  it.  I  therefore 
laid  myself  out  to  get  acquaintance  with  the  English  mas¬ 
ters  of  vessels,  that  I  might  by  them  be  let  into  the  mystery 
of  the  fish  trade,  and  in  a  little  time  I  gained  a  pretty  thor¬ 
ough  understanding  in  it.  When  I  saw  the  advantages  of 
it,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  stir  up  my  people,  such  as  I 
thought  would  hearken  to  me,  and  were  capable  of  practising 
upon  the  advice,  to  send  the  fish  to  market  themselves,  that 
they  might  reap  the  benefit  of  it,  to  the  enriching  themselves, 
and  serving  the  town.  But,  alas!  I  could  inspire  no  man 
with  courage  and  resolution  enough  to  engage  in  it,  till  I 
met  with  Mr.  Joseph  Swett,  a  young  man  of  strict  justice, 
great  industry,  enterprising  genius,  quick  apprehension,  and 
firm  resolution,  but  of  small  fortune.  To  him  I  opened  my¬ 
self  fully,  laid  the  scheme  clearly  before  him,  and  he  heark¬ 
ened  unto  me,  and  was  wise  enough  to  put  it  in  practice. 
He  first  sent  a  small  cargo  to  Barbadoes.  He  soon  found 
he  increased  his  stock,  built  vessels,  and  sent  the  fish  to 
Europe,  and  prospered  in  the  trade,  to  the  enriching  of  him¬ 
self  ;  and  some  of  his  family,  by  carrying  on  the  trade,  have 
arrived  at  large  estates.  The  more  promising  young  men  of 
the  town  soon  followed  his  example;  that  now  we  have  be¬ 
tween  thirty  and  forty  ships,  brigs,  snows,  and  topsail 
schooners  engaged  in  foreign  trade.  From  so  small  a  begin¬ 
ning  the  town  has  risen  into  its  present  flourishing  circum¬ 
stances,  and  we  need  no  foreigner  to  transport  our  fish,  but 
are  able  ourselves  to  send  it  all  to  the  market.^® 

Joseph  Swett  has  passed  away,  but  the  fine  houses  in 
Marblehead  still  standing  testify  to  the  wealth  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  merchants  like  Jeremiah  Lee,  Kobert  Hooper, 
Azor  Orne,  Benjamin  Marston  and  others  who  sent  their 
ships  to  England,  Spain  and  the  West  Indies  to  sell  fish 
and  bring  back  foreign  goods. 

Deacon  Stephen's  Activities 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Deacon  went  to  sea  or 
even  went  fishing,  but  every  Yankee  traded  in  fish  and 
goods,  sent  ventures  in  the  overseas  ships  and  took  his 
risks  with  the  larger  merchants.  Probably  the  Deacon 
was  no  exception.  As  a  joiner  he  perhaps  built  mahogany 
furniture  and  shipped  it  to  Virginia  and  Charleston.  In 
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fact  there  is  a  tradition  that  a  high  secretary  still  in  the 
family  was  built  by  him. 

With  the  purchase  of  the  land  which  his  father  owned 
the  Deacon  had  a  considerable  holding  on  what  is  now 
Washington  Street,  on  both  sides  of  Darling  Street,  and 
across  Washington  Street  at  the  head  of  Darling  Street. 
Beginning  with  1764  he  bought  a  good  deal  more  land. 
First  he  extended  the  holdings  around  Darling  Street, 
then  called  Cross  Street,  by  buying  quite  a  large  piece 
on  the  northeasterly  side  for  £100  from  Robert  Hooper. 
He  also  bought  in  two  lots  eight  and  five  acres  from  Joshua 
and  Mary  Orne  over  on  Salem  Harbor  west  of  Naugus 
Head,  near  where  the  old  Ferry  used  to  be.  Why  he 
bought  this  is  hard  to  understand,  for  he  was  never  a 
farmer  and  it  appeared  to  be  tillage  land  or  at  least  pas¬ 
turage,  but  it  proved  he  had  £163  of  ready  money,  for  that 
was  the  price.  Undoubtedly  the  Deacon  was  prosperous 
in  these  years  and  was  one  of  the  substantial  men  of  the 
town,  but  there  isi  little  evidence  left  of  his  activities  and 
we  must  assume  that  through  his  trade  of  carpenter  he 
had  perhaps  developed  into  a  contractor  who  was  doing  a 
good  business.  From  very  early  in  his  career  he  was 
always  elected  at  the  annual  town  meeting  as  surveyor  of 
boards,  shingles  and  clapboards,  which  indicates  his  con¬ 
tinued  connection  with  the  building  trades. 

The  annual  town  meeting  of  March  14,  1768,  was  defi¬ 
nite  evidence  that  the  tories  were  losing  control.  Robert 
Hooper  was  dropped  as  selectman  and  Benjamin  Marston 
ceased  to  be  moderator.  On  July  15  a  meeting  was  held 
to  commend  the  representatives  who  opposed  the  vote  to 
rescind  the  resolution  for  a  Continental  Congress.  This 
meeting  appointed  a  committee  which  consisted  of  Deacon 
Stephen  Phillips,  Azor  Orne,  Captain  Thomas  Gerry 
and  others,  who  drew  up  a  very  patriotic  letter  which  was 
sent  to  James  Otis.  Both  Benjamin  Marston  and  Robert 
Hooper  were  on  some  of  these  early  committees  to  draw 
patriotic  instructions  and  letters,  and  it  seems  as  if  a  little 
moderation  might  have  retained  these  two  strong  men  for 
the  patriotic  side,  especially  as  they  signed  instructions 
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to  the  representatives  “to  admit  no  right  to  levy  taxes 
except  the  general  court.” 

Deacon  Stephen  Becomes  Moderator 

In  1770,  Deacon  Stephen  was  chosen  moderator  of  the 
town  meeting  for  the  first  time.  Anyone  familiar  with 
town  affairs  knows  what  a  powerful  person  the  moderator 
is.  Not  even  the  supreme  court  ventures  to  review  the 
acts  of  a  moderator.  He  can  steer  local  legislation,  ap¬ 
point  committees,  and  there  is  no  appeal  from  his  decis¬ 
ions  except  to  adjourn  the  meeting,  call  another,  elect  a 
new  moderator  and  reverse  the  action  of  the  previous  meet¬ 
ing.  Deacon  Stephen  was  to  steer  the  obstreperous  town 
of  Marblehead  through  most  of  the  Revolutionary  years. 
That  year  there  was  not  much  revolutionary  activity,  nor 
in  the  two  following  years,  so  school  activities  came  to  the 
front  again  and  the  Deacon  served  with  Elbridge  Gerry, 
Jeremiah  Lee  and  a  few  others  as  trustee  of  the  schools. 
Whenever  trouble  arose  in  the  schools  he  was  likely  to  be 
put  on  a  committee  to  investigate  and  that  continued. 
Owing  to  the  heavy  loss  of  men  in  the  fisheries  there  was 
an  unusual  number  of  orphans  in  Marblehead,  and  the 
question  of  free  schooling  for  these  poor  boys  was  always 
pressing.  In  1772  a  committee  reported  there  were  122 
such  poor  boys. 

The  meeting  of  December  1,  1772,  showed  that  the  final 
phase  of  the  Revolution  was  coming.  The  question  of 
payment  of  judges  by  the  crown  was  up  for  discussion 
and  a  set  of  spirited  and  rather  original  resolutions  were 
passed  and  the  first  committee  of  correspondence  was 
chosen.  At  an  adjourned  meeting  the  tories  tried  to  get 
the  resolutions,  which  certainly  were  treasonable,  repealed, 
but  were  badly  defeated  only  mustering  five  votes. 

It  was  during  the  year  1773  that  the  Deacon  began  to 
be  regularly  elected  moderator,  and  from  that  time  on  he 
seems  to  have  been  the  man  who  was  expected  to  serve 
and  gave  general  satisfaction.  For  the  next  six  years  he 
was  moderator  of  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  meetings, 
though  each  meeting  of  course  elected  its  own.  Most  of 
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the  summer  and  autumn  meetings  were  devoted  to  a 
lengthy  discussion  of  whether  or  not  the  smallpox  inocu¬ 
lation  hospital  should  be  allowed  on  Cat  Island,  but  De¬ 
cember  7  a  meeting  was  held  at  which  the  following  set 
of  highly  inflammatory  and,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  crown,  highly  treasonable  resolutions  were  passed: 

Resolved  as  the  opinion  of  this  Town 

1  st.  That  Americans  have  a  Right  to  be  as  free  as  any 
Inhabitants  of  the  Earth;  and  to  enjoy  at  all  times,  an 
uninterrupted  posesion  of  their  property 

2  dly.  that  a  Tax  on  Americans  without  their  Consent  is 
a  Measure  destructive  of  their  Freedom ;  reflecting  the  high¬ 
est  Dishonour  on  their  Resolutions  to  support  it,  tending  to 
empoverish  all  who  submit  to  it;  and  Enabling  to  dragoon 
and  enslave  them,  all  who  receive  it — 

3  dly.  that  the  late  measures  of  the  East  India  Company 
in  sending  to  the  Colonies  their  Tea  loaded  with  a  duty  for 
raising  a  Revenue  from  america,  are  to  all  Intents  &  pur¬ 
poses,  so  many  attempts  in  them  &  all  employed  by  them  to 
tax  americans;  and  said  Company  as  well  as  their  Factors 
for  their  daring  attacks  upon  the  Liberties  of  America  so 
long  &  resolutely  supported  by  the  Colonies,  are  entitled  to 
the  highest  Contempt  and  severest  Marks  of  Resentment 
from  every  american 

4  thly,  therefore  resolved  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
brave  Citizens  of  Boston  and  Inhabitants  of  other  Towns  in 
the  province,  for  opposing  the  Landing  of  this  Tea,  are 
Rational  generous  &  Just;  That  they  are  highly  honoured 
and  respected  by  this  Town  for  their  noble  Firmness  in  sup¬ 
port  of  american’s  Liberty;  and  that  we  are  ready  with  our 
lives  and  Intrest  to  assist  them  in  opposing  these  and  all 
other  measures  tending  to  enslave  our  Country — 

5  thly.  That  Tea  from  Great  Britain,  subject  to  a  Duty, 
whether  shipped  by  the  East  India  Company  or  imported  by 
persons  here,  shall  not  be  landed  in  this  Town  while  we  have 
the  means  of  opposing  it,  and  that  on  every  attempt  of  this 
Kind  immediate  Notice  shall  be  given  to  our  Brethren  in 
the  province — 

6  thly.  And  whereas  the  Tea  Consignees  at  Boston  who 
persist  in  Refuseing  to  reship  the  Tea  lately  consigned  them 
by  the  East  India  Company  have  openly  trifled  with  the  for¬ 
bearance  of  that  respectable  Community  and  thereby  dis¬ 
covered  themselves  void  of  Decency  vertue  or  Honour,  there¬ 
fore  Resolved  that  it  is  the  Desire  of  this  Town  to  be  free 
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from  the  Company  of  such  unworthy  Miscreants;  and  its 
determination  to  treat  them  wherever  to  be  found  with  the 
Contempt  which  they  merrit:  as  well  as  to  carry  into  Exe¬ 
cution  this  Resolution  against  all  such  as  may  be  any  ways 
concern’d  in  landing  Tea  from  great  Britain  thus  Rendered 
baneful  by  its  Duty. 

Voted,  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  of  this  Town 
be  desired  to  comply  with  the  Requirements  of  the  5  Resolve 

Voted,  that  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  of  this 
Town  be  Desired  to  obtain  from  the  Town  Clerk’s  office  an 
attested  copy  of  this  days  Resolves  and  forward  the  same  to 
the  Committee'  of  Corrispondence  at  Boston®^ 

No  name  is  mentioned  as  the  sponsor  of  these  resolu¬ 
tions,  no  name  is  mentioned  in  the  record  of  the  meeting 
except  Deacon  Stephen  Phillips,  and  if  the  Revolution 
had  petered  out  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Deacon  had 
been  clearly  designated  for  the  honor  of  being  banged  as 
a  traitor.  Because  through  his  courage  and  that  of  many 
others,  it  did  not  fail,  he  is  surely  entitled  to  his  place  in 
the  Revolutionary  hall  of  fame.  Of  all  that  group  of 
brilliant  Marblehead  men.  General  John  Glover,  Elbridge 
Gerry,  later  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  Jere¬ 
miah  Lee  and  Azor  Orne  of  the  Provincial  and  Conti¬ 
nental  Congress,  who  did  such  splendid  work  afterwards, 
none  was  implicated  in  this  first  act  of  high  treason  ex¬ 
cept  quiet  old  Deacon  Stephen  Phillips. 

“Then  to  side  with  Truth  is  noble  when  we  share  her 
wretched  crust 

Ere  her  cause  brings  fame  and  profit  and  ’tis  pros¬ 
perous  to  be  just.” 

It  was  several  months  after  this  when,  on  petition  of 
Mr.  Edward  Fettyplace,  a  meeting  was  called  to  decide 
the  question  “whether  we  shall  hereafter  be  freemen  or 
slaves.”  The  Deacon  moderated  that  meeting  also,  and 
the  following  committee  of  correspondence  was  chosen: 
Mr.  Joshua  Orne,  Deacon  Stephen  Phillips,  Deacon  Wil¬ 
liam  Dolliber,  Mr.  Edward  Fettyplace,  Captain  Nutt,  Mr. 
John  Gerry  and  Captain  John  Prince. 

At  the  annual  town  meeting  in  March,  1774,  the  Deacon 
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was  elected  Moderator  and  Assessor.  This  meeting,  called 
bj  warrant  of  the  royal  governor,  was  not  adjourned  be¬ 
cause  it  was  doubtful  if  the  town  would  get  authority  to 
call  another  for  some  time.  The  royal  governors  had  dis¬ 
covered  that  these  town  meetings  were  an  effective  means 
of  stirring  up  the  people,  and  were  not  partial  to  them. 
The  leaders  foresaw  the  difficulty  and  the  annual  meeting 
of  March,  1774,  was  not  adjourned  sine  die  till  that  of 
March,  1775,  had  been  called,  so  the  Deacon  continued 
to  lead  the  town  during  all  the  exciting  meetings  of  the 
year  1774.  A  meeting  that  ran  parallel  with  this  one, 
called  for  some  purpose  in  June  and  moderated  at  various 
times  and  adjournments  by  Elbridge  Gerry,  Azor  Orne 
and  Jeremiah  Lee,  also  operated  for  a  while  during  the 
summer  and  did  things  which  by  no  stretch  of  legal  imagi¬ 
nation  could  be  considered  legal. 

Attack  on  the  Tobies 

In  May  the  Deacon  was  placed  on  the  committee  to 
instruct  the  representatives  to  the  General  Court,  and 
on  a  special  committee  with  Elbridge  Gerry,  Nicholas 
Broughton®^  and  others  to  consider  what  steps  should  be 
taken  with  regard  to  those  who  had  signed  the  address 
to  Governor  Hutchinson.  This  was  the  first  open  hostile 
step  against  those  in  Marblehead  who  sided  with  the  king. 
The  committee  presented  seven  resolutions  denouncing 
the  addresses  in  most  scathing  terms,  but  that  was  not  the 
end  of  it.  These  men,  unlike  the  modern  politicians  of 
the  school  of  William  J.  Bryan,  did  not  stop  with  mere 
talk,  and  when  they  had  got  other  important  things  done 
they  ordered  the  town  clerk®*^  to  make  a  list  of  those  who 
were  “rebels  against  the  state,”  by  which  they  meant  loyal 
to  the  king.  On  November  21  they  met  and  adjourned 
to  2:30  to  take  into  consideration  James  Sullivan  and 
the  Hutchinson  addressors  who  had  not  recanted.  Among 
other  recantations  accepted  were  those  of  Joseph  Lee, 

34  Later  captain  in  Glover’s  regiment  and  appointed  by  Wash¬ 
ington  to  command  the  Hannah,  the  first  ship  of  the  American 
Navy. 

35  Meeting  Nov.  7,  1774. 
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Captain  Jonathan  Glover,  and  Captain  Jonathan  Prince, 
all  of  whom  proved  to  be  good  patriots  thereafter.  How¬ 
ever  not  all  recanted,  and  the  five  leading  patriots  of  the 
town,  Jeremiah  Lee,  Azor  Orne,  Elbridge  Gerry,  Joshua 
Orne  and  Deacon  Stephen  Phillips  were  made  a  committee 
to  consider  their  cases.  A  fortnight  later  the  committee 
denounced  Hon.  Robert  Hooper,  Benjamin  Marston,  Esq., 
Major  John  Pedrick,  Mr.  John  Prentice,  Nathan  Bowen, 
Esq.,  and  Thomas  Robie,  Esq.,  as  enemies  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  and  probably  all  but  Major  Pedrick  fled.  He  re¬ 
formed.  John  Gallison  and  Jacob  Fowle  were  required 
to  make  tbeir  recantation  more  full  and  explicit,  and  they 
did.  A  fortnight  later  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
expel  or  silence  “all  ministerial  touts  and  Jacobites,”  and 
the  tory  question  was  over. 

But  while  this  had  been  progressing,  the  town  meeting 
which  we  may  call  the  Deacon’s  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
other  one  which  was  also  going  on  with  adjournments, 
was  doing  other  things.  In  June^®  they  instructed  their 
representative  to  denounce  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  to  rec¬ 
ommend  the  idea  of  a  Continental  Congress  to  consist  of 
committees  from  each  colonial  assembly,  to  urge  the  House 
not  to  consent  to  any  annulling  of  the  charter,  and  to 
stand  firmly  up  for  their  sole  right  to  legislate  for  the 
colony.  During  June  and  July  the  various  adjournments 
considered  “the  solemn  league  and  covenant,”  which  was 
the  high-sounding  name  of  the  non-importation  agreement, 
and  ordered  the  constables  to  warn  the  inhabitants  against 
the  use  of  tea.  At  adjournments  in  August  they  ap- 
jwinted  delegates  to  the  Ipswich  convention  and  took  up 
the  question  of  disciplining  the  militia.  They  also  pro¬ 
vided  for  securing  the  town’s  supply  of  powder,  but  the 
powder  could  not  be  found,  and  the  question  was.  Who 
borrowed  it? — which  is  still  unsettled.®’^ 

Preparations  for  War 

Meanwhile  the  parallel  town  meeting  of  which  Elbridge 
Gerry  and  Azor  Ome  were  usually  moderators  began  oper¬ 
as  Meeting,  June  6,  1774. 

87  Meeting  Sept.  26,  1774. 
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ations  on  June  27,  and  dealt  largely  with  electing  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Congress  and  providing  money  therefor. 
Presently  Deacon  Phillips  and  Ebenezer  Foster  were  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  to  find  out  how  much  money  there 
was  in  the  treasury.  They  found  only  £9 — 8 — 10,  and 
that  was  sent  to  Thomas  Cushing,  Esq.®*  After  many 
refusals,  Jeremiah  Lee,  Azor  Ome  and  Elbridge  Gerry 
were  elected  delegates  to  the  Provincial  Congress  and 
duly  instructed.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  was 
the  first  congress  held  in  direct  disobedience  of  Governor 
Gage’s  orders,  and  it  took  courage  to  go.  After  appoint¬ 
ing  a  committee  to  prevent  any  inhabitant  from  supplying 
anything  to  the  troops,  this  town  meeting  seems  to  have 
dissolved. 

The  Deacon’s  town  meeting  kept  steadily  on  and  at  its 
adjourned  session  of  November  7,  it  took  up  the  militia 
question  in  earnest.  Each  company  must  meet  on  parade, 
each  man  must  have  a  firearm  and  a  bayonet,  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  was  to  make  up  an  alarm  list.  A  month  later®*  a 
committee  was  chosen  to  wait  on  such  militia  oflBcers  as 
claim  they  must  obey  General  Gage’s  orders  and  advise 
them  that  they  must  publish  their  resignations  in  the 
Essex  Gazette.  This  worked  all  right,  for  the  resignation 
of  John  Glover  and  most  of  the  other  officers  were  pro¬ 
nounced  satisfactory  at  the  next  meeting.  The  constables 
were  directed  to  warn  the  rest  against  using  their  com¬ 
missions  and  the  people  against  obeying  them,  and  other 
officers  were  ordered  to  fill  their  places. 

At  the  meetings  in  January,  1775,  the  question  of 
minute  men  was  taken  up  in  earnest  and  £800  was  voted 
to  pay  them.  The  Deacon  was  a  member  of  all  the  com¬ 
mittees  appointed  to  execute  these  plans,  and  his  future 
son-in-law.  Captain  J ohn  Griste,  was  one  of  the  constables 
directed  to  make  the  collection.  These  minute  men  were 
the  members  of  the  famous  Glover  regiment. 

Early  in  1775  there  was  a  series  of  very  heated  meet¬ 
ings  to  try  to  keep  the  fishing  fleet  from  sailing,  partly 
from  fear  of  capture,  but  also  partly  to  prevent  trading 

88  Meeting  July  11,  1774. 

39  December  12,  1774. 
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with  the  English  in  Nova  Scotia  or  Newfoundland;  there 
was  so  much  opposition,  however,  that  it  was  “voted  to 
let  the  fishing  matter  subside.” 

At  the  March  meeting  in  1775  the  Deacon  was  elected 
to  the  board  of  selectmen,  and  during  the  next  three  years 
he  continued  to  hold  that  office  and  was  also  assessor  and 
also  on  the  committee  to  settle  town  accounts  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Correspondence  and  Public  Safety  most  of  the 
time.  In  the  six  years  from  August,  1773,  to  August, 
1779,  he  was  moderator  of  seventy-two  town  meetings  or 
adjourned  meetings,  and  during  that  time  all  the  actions 
which  organized  the  Revolution  were  taken.  He  presided 
over  the  last  town  meeting  ever  called  “in  His  Majesty’s 
name,”  which  took  place  on  the  day  of  the  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  over  the  meeting  which  raised  the  money 
to  build  the  fort,**’  and  another  one  a  few  months  later'*^ 
“to  frustrate  the  attempts  of  those  Brutal  Dogs  of  War” 
by  fortifying  the  town.  He  presided  on  June  17,  1776, 
when  the  town  voted  that  “if  the  Continental  Congress  .  . 
should  publish  such  a  declaration^^  this  town  will  support 
them  with  lives  and  fortunes,”  and  later^®  when  the  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence  was  recorded  in  full  on  the  min¬ 
utes  of  the  meeting. 

The  meeting  of  May  28,  1777,  was  the  first  one  called 
in  the  name  of  the  Government  and  people  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  Bay.  After  they  got  through  with  His  Majesty,  they 
dodged  the  issue  by  taking  the  authority  of  the  Province 
of  Massachusetts  Bay.  All  these  meetings  dealt  with  rais¬ 
ing  soldiers,  paying  bonuses,  providing  for  soldiers’  fami¬ 
lies,  raising  funds  for  the  government  and  the  various 
activities  of  war. 

On  January  20,  1778,  the  Deacon  moderated  a  meeting 
to  adopt  the  articles  of  Confederation,  and  a  little  more 
than  a  year  later  another  one  to  approve  the  making  of 
a  state  constitution,  and  the  names  of  the  men  who  voted 
for  it  are  all  recorded. 

40  Town  Records,  Sept.  18,  1775. 

41  May  6,  1776. 

42  Of  Independence. 

43  December  23,  1776. 
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Suddenly,  at  the  March  meeting  in  1779,  the  Deacon 
retired  as  selectman  and  assessor  and  a  few  months  later 
retired  from  the  post  of  moderator.  For  a  couple  of  years 
he  remained  on  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  He 
presided  at  three  or  four  more  meetings  during  the  war 
but  his  great  period  of  activity  was  over.  He  was  sixty- 
two  years  old  and  one  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
six  years  of  intense  activity  had  broken  his  health  and 
that  he  gave  place  to  younger  men. 

Serious  Conditions  in  Marblehead 

The  intense  drive  of  the  war  went  on.  Always  the  call 
for  men,  for  taxes,  for  supplies,  for  more  effort  to  keep 
the  war  going.  The  constant  alarms  of  attacks  from  Brit¬ 
ish  cruisers  and  the  steady  pressure  for  more  fortifications 
and  defences.  The  only  source  of  income  of  the  town, 
fishing  and  trade,  was  at  a  standstill.  There  was  wretched 
poverty  and  starvation.  The  people  could  stand  it  no 
longer,  and  the  town  meeting^^  ordered  that  a  report  of 
conditions  be  compiled  and  submitted  to  the  General  Court. 
The  Deacon  was  on  this  committee  to  meet  the  General 
Court  Committee.  They  reported  that  of  831  men  of 
Marblehead,  477  were  not  in  business,  121  were  missing 
and  166  in  captivity,  leaving  only  67  employed.  Of 
1069  women,  378  were  widows;  of  2242  children,  672 
were  fatherless.  It  was  only  at  this  point  that  they  began 
to  ask  for  consideration,  and  yet  we  felt  1932  was  serious! 
They  also  filed  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  houses,  stores, 
bams  and  fences  that  had  had  to  be  burned  for  fuel  since 
the  war  began !  The  General  Court  took  one  look  at  the 
report  and  voted  to  abate  two-thirds  of  the  taxes  and  requi¬ 
sitions  on  Marblehead.  This  did  not,  however,  give  them 
food  or  fuel. 

The  only  fuel  of  the  time  was  wood,  and  years  before  all 
the  wood  in  Marblehead  had  been  cut  off  and  the  town 
had  depended,  as  had  most  of  the  seacoast  towns,  on  sloops 
which  brought  cord-wood  from  the  Maine  coast.  Neeles 
Cove  had  long  been  reserved  for  the  wood  sloops  and  they 
were  required  to  vacate  as  soon  as  they  could  unload,  so 

♦♦November  20,  1780. 
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as  to  give  place  to  others.  For  many  years  the  Deacon’s 
father  was  on  the  committee  to  keep  Neck’s  Cove  clear, 
and  there  was  constant  allusion  to  it  in  the  Town  Records. 
With  the  blockade  maintained  by  the  British  frigates,  less 
and  lees  wood  came  from  Maine  and  soon  the  supply 
ceased.  As  Salem  was  far  nearer  the  local  supply  than 
Marblehead  and  equally  short  of  fuel,  none  reached  Mar¬ 
blehead,  so  fences,  bams  and  houses  went,  save  for  such 
driftwood  as  the  beaches  supplied. 

Food  was  equally  scarce.  The  few  farms  out  on  the 
plain  were  good  and  the  little  gardens  between  the  rocks 
were  assiduously  cultivated.  Fishing  around  the  shore 
went  on,  but  the  schooners  were  not  coming  in  from  the 
banks  laden  with  great  codfish.  It  was  a  case  of  cunners 
and  smelts,  and  it  takes  a  lot  of  smelts  to  feed  a  hungry 
boy.  Occasionally  a  prize  of  a  privateer  came  in  laden 
with  good  solid  barrels  of  flour  and  pork  destined  for  Tx)rd 
Howe’s  troops  in  New  York  but  redirected  to  a  better 
purpose.  On  the  whole,  it  was  a  cold  and  hungry  time, 
and  men,  women  and  children  shivered  and  starved  to 
squeeze  out  what  they  could  to  send  to  Glover’s  soldiers 
with  Washington. 

The  Deacon’s  eldest  girl  Mary  was  only  twenty  when 
the  war  began,  and  there  were  five  younger  ones.  The 
youngest  was  six.  He  must  have  been  hard  put  to  it  to 
make  a  living.  The  Deacon’s  son  years  afterwards  did 
not  even  like  to  talk  of  the  period,  saying  it  was  a  time 
of  gruelling  poverty  and  bitter  suffering,  but  the  family 
hung  together  and  lost  neither  faith  in  God  nor  its  love 
of  country. 

Justice  Joseph  Story,  who  was  born  in  Marblehead  dui^ 
ing  the  war,  wrote :  “When  I  was  young  there  were  many 
discouragements  under  which  it'*®  was  laboring.  Its  whole 
business  was  annihilated  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Many  of  its  inhabitants  entered  the  army  or  navy  or 
served  on  board  privateers,  and  from  the  calamities  inci¬ 
dent  to  such  situations,  the  close  of  the  war  found  the 
town  with  upwards  of  nine  hundred  widows  whose  hu»- 

45i.  e.,  Marblehead. 
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bands  had  perished  in  the  contest.”**  These  figures  do 
not  quite  match  with  the  official  town  figures  above  but 
they  show  how  impressed  people  were  with  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation  in  Marblehead. 

The  Deacon  Retires 

Till  the  close  of  the  war  the  Deacon  appears  to  have 
been  out  of  public  affairs.  He  only  held  an  occasional 
office  of  a  temporary  nature,  but  with  the  spring  meeting 
in  1783  he  returned  to  the  town  duties  vigorously.  He 
became  again  moderator,  selectman  and  assessor,  and  so 
continued  for  the  next  four  years.  How  much  he  had 
actually  to  do  with  it,  we  cannot  tell,  but  at  once  the  town 
reorganized  its  finances  and  put  them  on  a  firm  basis. 
The  town  debts  were  examined  and  determined,  £28,250 
in  notes  were  commuted  into  £753  in  specie.  The  claims 
of  returning  tories  were  examined  and  opposed.  Little 
favor  could  be  expected  of  men  who  also  had  lost  all  they 
had  as  well  as  sons  and  brothers.  The  town  house  and 
other  town  property  was  repaired  and  put  in  order.  Fifty- 
one  men  were  contributed  to  the  force  to  suppress  Shay’s 
rebellion. 

It  is  interesting  that  in  1785  only  persons  with  £3 
income  or  property  worth  £60  in  silver  at  6  shillings  8 
pence  per  ounce  could  vote  for  governor,  and  there  were 
just  32  voters  in  1785,  but  it  might  be  noted  that  in  1782, 
with  no  property  limitation,  it  was  not  possible  to  get 
anybody  to  come  to  the  town  meetings  and  there  was  no 
interest  in  town  affairs.  It  is  like  the  lack  of  interest 
in  public  affairs  we  have  seen  in  the  twenties  and  thirties, 
when  people  of  intelligence  stay  away  from  the  polls  and 
say  what  is  the  good  anyway. 

At  the  age  of  seventy,  the  good  old  Deacon  was  elected 
selectman,  but  declined  to  serve  and  retired  from  public 
life  except  his  life-long  job  of  surveyor  of  lumber  and 
cord-wood  which  seems  to  have  continued. 

The  Deacon’s  three  oldest  daughters  came  of  age  during 
the  bitterest  days  of  the  Revolution.  Elizabeth  alone  mar- 

*6  Life  and  Letters  of  Joseph  Storv,  by  William  W.  Story,  I, 
31,  32. 
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ried  in  early  life.  At  twenty-five  she  married  Captain 
John  Griste,  a  substantial  citizen,  but  they  had  no  chil¬ 
dren  and  she  long  outlived  him.  I  do  not  know  just  where 
in  Marblehead  they  lived  during  their  twenty-two  years  of 
married  life,  but  probably  not  far  from  the  center  of  the 
town.  Mary,  Sarah  and  Lydia,  who  was  twelve  years 
younger  than  Mary,  continued  to  live  at  home.  Lydia 
died  in  1794,  when  only  seventeen,  but  the  others  all  out¬ 
lived  their  parents,  and  in  1803  Mary  married  Captain 
Thomas  Meek  as  his  second  wife.  He  had  six  children 
by  his  first  wife.  Charity  Vickery,  but  none  by  his  second, 
and  only  lived  eight  years  after  his  marriage.  Sarah  lived 
all  her  life  in  single  blessedness,  as  the  old  phrase  ran, 
which  testified  to  the  usefulness  of  these  go<^  old-fash¬ 
ioned  New  England  old  maids. 

The  three  ladies,  after  the  death  of  their  husbands, 
gathered  into  one  household  and  lived  together,  cared  for 
by  their  brother.  Captain  Stephen  Phillips,  and  his  son 
Hon.  Stephen  C.  Phillips.  They  were  tenderly  remem¬ 
bered  by  Stephen  C.’s  children,  who  often  spoke  of  them 
to  the  writer  as  Aunt  Griste,  Aunt  Meek  and  Aunt  Sally. 
They  were  all  living  into  the  1830’s,  and  the  last,  Aimt 
Meek,  died  in  1844. 

Of  the  sons,  more  will  be  said  of  Captain  Stephen  later, 
but  William,  the  youngest,  was  only  six  when  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  began,  and  twenty  when  the  Constitution  was  signed. 
Soon  after,  probably  in  connection  with  the  coastwise  trade 
that  existed  with  Virginia,  he  moved  to  Fredericksburg, 
and  in  1799  married  Elizabeth  Emerson  and  had  two 
daughters. 

Of  the  Deacon’s  later  years  little  is  to  be  said  except 
that  he  continued  to  live  where  he  always  had,  with  his 
family  around  him,  till  his  death  in  1801  at  the  ripe  age 
of  82.  His  wife  outlived  him  a  year  and  a  half.  Know¬ 
ing  the  character  of  his  three  daughters,  we  can  assume 
that  the  old  people  had  affectionate  care  and  attention, 
and  also  knowing  the  sturdy  and  loyal  character  of  his  son. 
Captain  Stephen  Phillips,  already  prospering  and  a  bache¬ 
lor  till  he  was  well  over  thirty,  it  is  pretty  safe  to  assume 
that  he  did  not  allow  his  parents  or  sisters  to  suffer. 
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And  SO  the  good  Deacon  and  his  wife  passed  off  the 
stage,  life-long  residents  and  good  citizens  of  Marblehead. 
They  are  buried  in  the  old  cemetery  and  there  are  two 
big  slate  stones  erected  some  hundred  and  twenty-five 
years  ago  to  their  memory  and  still  (1938)  in  excellent 
shape. 

Note. — The  author  will  be  grateful  to  receive  any  correc¬ 
tions  or  further  data  about  any  family  lines. — James  Duncan 
Phillips,  Topsfield,  Mass. 

(To  he  continued^ 


NEW  WHARF  IN  BEVERLY,  1753. 

To  any  of  His  magisties  Justices  of  the  peace  for  the 
Cknmty  of  Essix 

The  petetion  of  the  propriators  of  the  new  wharf  So  Caled 
In  Beverly 

Pray  that  you  wod  Grant  a  warrant  to  Call  a  Propiators 
Meeting  In  sd  Beverly  for  the  Better  Regulating  and 
Improueing  the  sd  wharfe — and  first  to  Choos  a  moder¬ 
ator  &  2^Ly  to  Choos  a  Clark  and  3^Ly  to  Choos  a  wharf¬ 
inger  and  if  need  be  to  Choos  a  Tresurer  and  Collector 
and  to  assertaine  the  price  of  all  marchandize  that  shall 
or  may  be  Landed  or  Shiped  from  sd  wharfe  and  also 
the  wharfage  or  all  Shiping  that  may  have  ocation  to 
make  use  of  sd  wharfe  and  to  ac — at  sd  meeting  all  other 
Things  that  may  be  needfull  and  neccesary  to  be  Don  for 
the  well  Regulating  and  Improueing  the  premisarys  and 
that  the  Collector  of  sd  wharfage  may  have  power  to 
Compel  Delinquents  to  pay  Shuch  wharfage  as  becomes 
Due  from  any  marchandize  or  vessel  Laying  at  sd  wharfe 
as  above  sd — and  your  Petionours  Shall  Forever  Pray 
Dated  at  Beverly  20*“  of  Dec’’  1753 
Joseph  Wood  ]  The 
Benj":  Eliot  Propiators 

And.  Woodbury  of  the  new 

John  Trask  Wharf  In 

John  Lovet  Beverly 

Peter  Groves  Jr.  jDec.  20*“  1753. 

— Bowditch  Mss.,  Essex  Institute. 


REVOLUTIONARY  DIARY  KEPT  BY  GEORGE 
NORTON  OF  IPSWICH,  1777-1778 

Now  IN  Possession  of  the  Essex  Institute 


[This  diary  is  of  considerable  interest  from  the  unusual 
record  of  events  which  it  discloses,  rather  than  its  length. 
Among  the  unique  happenings  is  the  account  of  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  Tory,  Moses  Dunhar,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
on  March  19,  1777.  George  Norton  was  born  at  Chebacco 
f)arish,  Ipswich,  on  October  7,  1739,  the  son  of  Thomas  and 
Mary  (Perkins)  Norton.  He  married,  Sarah,  daughter  of 
Oliver  and  Sarah  (Whipple)  Appleton,  the  intention  being 
published  on  October  20,  1764.  He  was  recorded  as  a  boat 
builder.  They  had  six  children,  born  between  1766  and 
1784,  in  Chebacco  parish.] 


January  3  [1777]  throw  Hartford  to 

Planefield  .  15  miles 

Waterbury .  15  miles 

Woodbury,  Dobbs  ferry,  Newtown,  Danbury,  Salem, 
Cortland  manab,  North  Castell,  Tarrytown. 

17  the  Company  on  Gard  all  Night 

18  Day  the  general  orders  to  march  to  Kings  Bridge 
marched  in  night  Cold  indeed  froze  very  [tom]  fall 
Nothing  to  Eat  but  frozen  bread  &  meat  to  Eat  all  Day 
&  lay  on  the  Grond  Cold  hard  doing  [illegible] 

the  Night  18  ye  Rigement  marched  at  11  clock  Down 
to  Kings  Bridge  &  Drove  in  the  Gard  &  Took  Som  Plun¬ 
der  blancits  &  guns  on  a  scout  all  Day  nothing  to  eat  but 
frozen  meat  &  bread  to  Eat  it  was  said  3  froze  to  Death 
&  marched  9  miles  that  night  to  Lodg  much  tired  but 
cheered 

January  19  Day  Marched  down  to  King  George  Bridge 
and  Tarryed  4  Days  Lade  on  the  Ground  4  Nights  & 
then  Returned  to  Dobs  farry  in  Storm  of  Rain  9  miles 
tarried  one  Day  and  then  Marched  Down  to  Kings  Bridge 
Tarry  3  Days  lodg  on  the  Ground  C!old  and  marched  to 
Dobs  farry  28  in  Snowstorm  &  Tarry  there  4  Days 
and  then  orderd  on  to  march  to  Whites  planes  to  Hatfield 
where  the  fite  was  &  there  tarry d  11  Days  &  we  went  on 
Gard  2  Times  went  9  miles  to  Gard  and  the  People  killed 
2  of  the  Lite  horse  and  took  one  Lite  horse. 

(3S7) 
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January  12 : 1777. 

Orders  come  to  March  to  Morristown  &  marched  to 
Cortland  Maner  18  mile  tarry  on  Day. 

14  Day  marched  to  Crumhond  7 

15  Marched  Pickcils  [Peekskill] 

16  Marched  Down  to  the  farry  &  then  over  haverstraw 

17  Marchd  to  Cokeatt  14 

18  March  to  Ammepaw  12 

19  March  to  Moristown  16 

20  Marched  to  Bound  Brook  20 
and  there  rested  two  Days 

23  Then  Com  Orders  to  Parade  at  the  Cornwall  House 
at  7  oclock. 

24  &  then  Marched  to  Piscatia  to  the  Guard  house  and 
took  2  men  &  on  horse  and  small  Brush  for  a  Little  while 
fired  shots  then  Came  of  with  our  Party  som  was  wounded 
the  Bauls  did  whistle  over  my  head. 

January  24  A  snowstorm  15  inches  Deep  one  subal¬ 
tern  &  one  Sergent  one  Corpl  8  privets 

25  Bound  Brook  fair  weather  the  wind  to  the  west 
&  Pleasent  Got  som  wood  to  Burn  They  had  a  Brush 
at  Trintown  [Trenton]  &  Drove  them  &  Kill  &  wonded 
4  wagon  Lode  of  men. 

26  Deserted  from  Hows  a  Agitent  he  sayed  that  they 
had  Lost  good  men  sence  come  to  York 

4  of  us  have  bin  cuting  wood 

27  1  Subaltern  &  Sargent  &  Coporal  &  12  Privets  to 
mount  Gard  the  Grounds  Round  1  came  round  to  see  us 
foule  wather  the  wind  to  the  souwest  &  westerly  &  wet  & 
cold  wather  4  Clock  Drank  A  Dish  of  Coffey  in  ampel 
manner. 

28  Come  of  Gard  the  Capt  Cetch  a  haire  Cold  wether 
ye  wind  H  west  snow  18  inch  Deepe  It  is  said  that  Hows 
army  is  [torn]  spare  bageg  up  to  march. 

When  we  was  on  Gard  I  saw  Brunswick  &  where  that 
How  was  &  Quibble-Town  for  we  was  about  half  of  a  mile 
from  Hows  main  Body  where  we  had  the  Brush.  I  ex¬ 
pected  the  Baules  hit  us  Every  moment  for  they  sung  in 
my  ears  on  Every  side  but  Kind  Providence  Protected 
me  for  the  balls  was  on  Every  side. 

March  1,  1777  Bond  Brook  the  wind  to  Estward  & 
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Snow  Storm  their  Came  out  from  Hows  Army  a  flag  o 
truce  to  General  Wasinton  Army  in  hast  from  Brunswick 
15  men  went  on  Gard  sergent  went  to  draw  Provisens  for 
the  Company  Poor  Beafe  &  flower. 

The  General  Lincoln  &  Cirnal  are  gon  to  Moristown  to 
Genal  Washinton  with  the  Truce  for  desire  to  know  what 
is  in  the  flag  Truce. 

March  2  Sunday  Bond  Brook  Cold  &  the  wind  to  the 
"Norward.  Naomi  Gay  Come  with  the  Letters  for  the 
whole  Company  but  I  Take  it  unkind  for  Mr.  Gay  would 
not  tell  nothing  because  you  would  not  write  by  him  but 
the  Stores  are  most  Gone  &  the  Time  is  most  Out  they  are 
Brushing  Each  Day  there  is  a  firing  toDay  toward  the 
Enemy  we  Draw  Provision  that  looks  as  if  it  Died  alone 
but  I  had  some  Portaters  that  I  bought  &  I  had  a  fine 
Dinner  today  for  we  Cant  get  now  sace  to  Eat  of  only 
Beafe  &  flower  to  Eate. 

Monday  3  Pleasent  Capt  on  Gard  &  14  Men  some 
Torys  to  Cook.  Brown  Bought  the  wagons  to  gow  home 
with  &  carry  the  Bagige  You  can  forward  the  Letters 
to  come  home. 

TuesDay  March  4th  on  Lieutenant  on  Gard  I  &  12  men 
went  on  Gard  on  Coporal  to  the  Mountain  Gard  to  Day 
Draw  Privition  12  men  Called  for  to  gow  to  forrige  Cold 
&  snowstorm  winter  Like  wather 

5  Day  went  on  Gard  on  Sergt  one  Coporal  12  men  to 
Mount  Gard 

6  Day  wind  N.  Est  &  Snow  Storm  went  on  Gard  on 
Sergt  &  on  Copral  &  12  men  fixing  the  wagon  for  the 
march  home  to  Carry  the  Bagige 

7  the  wind  to  the  westward  &  fare  I  went  on  Gard  & 
12  men  &  Copiral 

8  Day  Pleasant  wather  a  Number  of  the  People  sick 
Tilton  gave  orders  to  move  the  Bagige  5  mile  back  &  the 
sick. 

March  9 :  1777  Sunday  Pleasant  march  like  wether 
but  Cloudy  wee  heare  the  How  Troops  are  pacing  up  the 
Bagige  &  are  going  of.  this  Day  saw  the  spring  birds 
Plenty  wet  under  foot  a  Party  of  men  went  Down  to  them 
&  fired  at  them  14  men  went  on  Gard  This  day  the  old 
carter,  Brown,  washed  his  face  &  handes  he  Desired  to 
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have  it  seat  down  in  the  Journal  the  first  time  since  he 
Come  in. 

This  Day  our  People  had  a  brush  &  Drove  them  &  took 
one  wagon  load  of  Blancits  and  4  fine  horse  9  Prisoners 
we  Dont  hear  or  know  further 

March  10  14  men  went  one  Card  100  hundred  of  our 

men  went  Down  to  the  Heshans  &  Gave  them  a  Chaling 
&  they  Came  out  300  of  the  &  they  Ingaged  &  they  Killed 
5  of  them  &  Drove  them  in  again  &  Took  a  number  of 
Horses  from  them  fine  pleasant  Wather  for  the  Time  of 
a  yeare  the  snow  Run  fast 

11  Pleasant  wather  I  mont  Gard  &  13  men  which 
is  my  Last  Tower  wee  hear  by  Mr  Graham  that  come  out 
of  York  that  3  Days  before  he  left  York  that  the  Large 
Ships  Left  York  its  suppose  gone  home  further  said  that 
they  had  Settled  the  Expence  for  the  Year  &  know  Pro- 
vition  any  forron  Troops  only  Provition  for  them  that 
are  heare  Now 

Hartford  the  19,  (March)  1777 

This  Day  Moses  Dunbar  a  Tory  was  Hanged  at  Three 
of  Clock  in  the  After-Noon  he  Came  to  the  Gallows  with 
a  Rope  about  his  Neck  &  Bible  in  his  hand  with  a  Gard 
100  of  Hundred  men  to  Gard  him  &  the  High  Sherif 
they  marched  the  Slowstep  with  the  Musick  Playing  the 
Hangman  Led  the  Horse  he  had  a  Bible  in  his  hand 
he  got  up  on  his  Cofin  and  stood  &  sayed  a  Trifel 

He  Prayed  that  his  men  that  he  had  Listed  would  Not 
seek  Revenge  for  his  Blood 

His  wife  was  with  Child  he  mad  a  Short  Prayer  & 
Read  Part  of  a  Chapter  in  Job  he  Died  a  Tory  &  he 
Professed  the  Church  of  ingland. 

The  names  of  the  Towns  from  Bound  Brook  to  Ipswich 
Somerseat  Quibletown  Colch  Planes  Springfield  New- 
work  20  Secon  River  Slaer  Dams  Derranum  Sod¬ 
den  River  34  Cakeatt  Havastraw  Kingsfary  Pitch 
Kills  30  Cotland  Manor  Renjebund  Zocor  Hill  New 
Farefield  New  Milford  45  Litchfield  Harvingtown 
Farmintown  29  Hartford  30  Bolton  Coventry  Mans¬ 
field  Wellington  Ashford  Woodstock  Dudley  Oxford 
Sutton  .Grafton  Westbury  Southbury  Framingham 
Sutbury  Westtown  Waltham  Menteme 
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To  Expence  of  my  own  on  the  Road 

paid . 1 :4 :0 

John  Smith  In  form  of  the  hay 


proceed  to  Pomfret  from  thence  to  Brookline,  to  Can¬ 
terbury  then  go  over  Butts  Bridge  &  Enquire  for  Arke- 
laus  Tavern  then  Enquire  for  Capt  Prentice  or  Robert 


Starkweather  in  Stonington 

Natha  Norton  Esqr  Dr.  to  Cash  2:12:0 

Payed  for  Carting  5  bushel  of  Rey 
EUnited  States  Dr  to  Expenses 

To  one  Day  Expence  man  &  hors  1 :  1 :6 

To  one  Day  Expence  man  &  hors  1 :  2 :6 

To  one  Day  Expencees  Man  &  hors  1:  0:6 


Eunited  States  Dr  to  George  Norton  when  Imployed 
in  Collecting  Forage  Matter 
Left  29  bags  at  Mr.  Starkweather  house  29 
Bound  Brook  March  13 


Crd  by  mony  Payed 


Nathaniel  Fowler  Crd 

0:2 :0 

Fouler  Crd 

0:1 :0 

Cr  by  Cash 

0:2 :0 

Cr  by  Cash 

0:2 :0 

Cr  by  Cash 

0:3:0 

Cr  by  Cash 

0:4:0 

Cr  by  Cash 

0:1 :0 

Cr  by  Cash 

0 :5 :0 

Cr  by  Cash 

0:2:6 

Cr  by  Cash 

0:1:6 

1:4:0 

George  Norton  Crd 

0:2 :9 

Crd  by  Cash 

0:2:6 

Crd  by  Cash 

0:3:9 

Crd  by  Cash 

0:1:3 

Crd  by  Cash 

0:9:6 

Crd  by  Cash 

0:0:6 

Crd  by  Cash 

0:4:9 

Crd  by  Cash 

0:0:9 

Crd  by  Cash 

0:1:1 

Eunited  States  Dr  to  Expences 
To  one  Night  Ex  in  Corlect  forage 
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One  Night  for  man  &  hors 

1:  1:6 

Do . 

. .  1:  1:6 

For  Two  Dinners 

0:12:0 

To  Brakfast  &  Oats 

0:  8:0 

October  21  1778 

0:  2:0 

to  one  Glass  Rum 

0:  2:0 

to  one  mess  oats 

0:  2:0 

to  one  Dinner 

0:  6:0 

to  one  Dinner 

0:  6:0 

Rehoboth  Octo  24  to  Expences  Dr 

to  Keeping  man  &  hos  one  Night 

0:18:0 

to  passing  the  Farry 

0:  3:0 

Smithfield  Octo  27  to  Expences  Dr 

To  Keep  man  &  hors  one  Night 

1:  0:0 

To  a  Dinner  &  Batin  hors 

0:  8:0 

Smithfield  Octo  28  1778 

Eunited  States  to  George  Norton  Dr 

To  one  Dinner  &  keeping  hors 

0:10:0 

Hors  oats 

0:  2:0 

Novm  2  Billingham  Dr 

Dinner  &  Oats 

0:  8:0 

to  bating  hors 

0:  2:0 

3  One  Night  for  Man  &  hors 

1:  0:0 

to  bating  hors 

0:  4:0 

This  Accounts  is  settled  &  Payed 

Cumberland  Novm  4  1778  Dr 

to  Expences  for  myself 

to  bating  hors  a  Day 

0:  4:0 

to  one  Night  for  self  &  hors 

1:  3:0 

to  one  Dinner  &  Bating  hors  Day 

0:13:0 

to  Drink  Grog 

0:  3:0 

to  bating  hors  Twice 

0:  4:0 

to  Dinner  &  bate  hors 

0:10:0 

This  is  Setteld  for 

Novem  ye  20  1778 

Colonal  Boyin  ( ?)  Dr 

£60:  0:0 

for  A  hors  sold  him  for  the  Contenant 

to  one  hundred  of  flower 

£12:  0:0 

to  Cash  on  hand  I  have  by  me 

27:  0:0 

Nathaniel  Norton  Esq  Dr 
to  Cash  Lent  for  Carting  Ry 


I 


0:12:0 
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to  28  Pd  of  flower 

3:  0:0 

this  is  Settled  &  Clear 

Decern  13 : 1778 

ij 

George  Norton  to  Benj  Aplin  Dr. 

for  Cash  Reed 

82:  6:0 

wait  of  Roxhurv  for  wool  &  Clark  for  wool  for  Brother  1 

Reed  of  Nat  Norton 

120  Dollers  I 

to  By  wool  &  28  Dollers  of  father  at  Boston  1 

Stongingtown  a  memimrandum  of  oats  Purchised  for  I 

the  Contenant 

by  lemnel  Lam  to 

130  bushel 

Mr  tiler  to 

30  bushel 

th  Rev  Mr  Parks 

20  bushel 

John  Kimbal 

20 

. 30 

Mr  Parks 

20 

Dr  to  3  Bushel  Ry  Bought  for  My 

own  Euse 

to  carry  home 

£6:  6:0 

to  28  Pd  of  flower 

£3:  0:0 

1778  Eunited  States  Dr  to  Expences  1 

'  Novm  25  to  Dinner  &  bat  hors 

0:10:0 

26  to  one  Night  for  Self  &  hors 

1:  4:0 

to  one  Night  for  Self  &  hors 

1:  3:0 

to  Dinner  &  oats 

0:12:0 

to  one  Night  for  Self  &  hors 

1:  6:0 

to  Dinner  &  oats  for  hors 

0:12:0 

to  Dinner  Payed  for 

0:  6:0 

to  Drink  of  Grog  for  my  Self 

0:  4:0 

December  the  1 

Dr  Stoningtown  to  Expences 

2  to  Dinner  &  bating  hors  Day 

0:15:0 

to  one  Night  for  self  &  hors 

1:  6:0 

3  to  one  Night  for  Self  &  hors 

1:  7:0 

to  two  Dinners 

0:12:0 

to  two  Days  bating  hors 

0:14:0 

4  to  one  Night  for  Self  hoss 

1:  8:0 

to  a  Dinner  bating  hors  Day 

0:15:0 

12:14:0 
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To  Expences  on  the  Road  to  Pomfret 


to  Brakfast 

0:  6:0 

to  Dinner  &  bating  hors 

0:12 

to  Shewing  hors  on  ye  Road 

2:  8:0 

18  to  One  Night  for  Self  &  hors 

1:  3:0 

to  dinner  &  bating  hors 

0:12 :0 

to  Drink  of  Toddy 

0:  3:0 

Arthur  Starkwather 

60  bushel 

Mr.  Lam  to 

120  bushel 

Mr  Tyler  to 

30  bushel 

John  Kimbal  to 

20  bushel 

Robert  Starkwather 

20  bushel 

Joseph  Starkwather  60  bushel  pay  for 

Mr  Cimbal  oats 

pay  for 

Mr  Tyler  oats 

pay  for 

Left  29  bags  left  at  Mr  Starkwathers  house  29 

Providence 

Desem  ye  13  1778 

Benjamin  Aplin  (?)  Dr  to  Cash 

Payed  him  for  Board 

3:  0:0 

Janua  26  to  Cash  Lent 

0 :12 :0 

Febu  20  to  Cash  Lent 

1:12:0 

Glocster  Novm  ye  11  1778 

Eunited  States  to  George  Norton  Dr 

Keep  man  &  hors  one  Night  &  Dinner  & 

oats  1 :12 :0 

12  to  Dinner  &  hors  bating 

0:12:0 

Pomfret  to  keep  Self  &  hors 

1:  4:0 

13  on  Night  to  Dinner 

0:  6:0 

to  bating  hors  a  Day 

0:  6:0 

14  to  keeping  Self  &  hors  one  Night 

1.  5.0 

to  bating  hors  a  Day 

0:  6:0 

to  Dinner  &  Drink  Grog 

0:  9:0 

15  to  on  Night  for  Self  &  hors 

1:  4:0 

to  Dinner  &  hors  bating  Day 

0:12:0 

to  Drink  of  Grog 

0:  3:0 

16  to  keeping  for  Self  &  hors  on  Night 

1:  3:0 

to  Dinner  &  bating  hors  Day 

0:12:0 

17  to  one  Night  for  Self  &  hors 

1:  4:0 

This  is  settled  for 

Mr  Fobes  Dr 

to  hors  to  Exeter 

3:18:0 

3:18:0 
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to  My  Self  Two  Days 

3:  0:0 

to  Keeping  my  Self  two  Days 

2:  0:0 

to  Keeping  hors  Two  Days 

0:18:0 

to  one  Night  for  hors  Keeping 

0:15:0 

Natha  Norton  Esqr  Dr  to  Cash 

10:11:0 

2 :12 :0 

Payed  for  Carting  5  bushel  Rey 
January  ye  1: 1779 

The  Eunited  States  Dr. 

To  keeping  my  hors  14  Days 

4:18:0 

to  shewing  hors 

1:  0:0 

to  Shewing  hors 

1:  0:0 

17  to  bating  hors  Day 

0:  9:0 

18  to  bating  hors  Day 

0:  9:0 

to  one  night  for  self  &  hors 

1:14:0 

to  Two  Dinners 

1:  0:0 

to  bating  hors  Day 

1:  9:0 

19  to  one  Night  for  self  &  hors 

1:12:0 

to  bating  hors  a  Day 

0:  9:0 

to  Dinner 

0:10 :0 

20  to  bating  hors  Day 

0:10:0 

to  Dinner 

0:  9:0 

to  one  Night  for  Self  &  hors 

1:12:0 

to  one  Dinner 

0:10:0 

to  one  Night  self  &  hors 

11 

1:  4:0 

to  brakfast 

0:  6:0 

to  Dinner  &  bating  hors  Day 

0:14:0 

to  one  Night  for  self  &  hors 

1:  3:0 

to  Brakfast  &  Dinner 

0:13:0 

to  Bating  hors  a  Day 

0:  8:0 

to  one  Night  for  Self  &  hors 

1:  6:0 

To  Angelos 

5:14:0 

January  ye  1:1779 

The  Eunited  States  to  George  Norton  Dr  to  keeping 

A  Hors  14  Day 

5:19:0 

March  11,  1779  then  Reed  17  Pound 


i 
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88 :3  Shillings  for  wages  of  Benja 

Aplin  ( ?) 

Reed  of  Benj  Aplin  for  wages 

29:18:0 

88:  3:0 

138:  1 

192 

24 

24 

8 

178  (?) 

192 

to  Reed  of  George  Norton 

fiftee  Shillings  for  Keeping  on  Contentall  Hors 

one  Night 

0:15:0 

to  on  Night  for  Self  &  hors 

1:12:0 

to  Dinner 

0:10:0 

to  bating  hors  1  Day 

0:  9:0 

to  on  Night  for  self  &  horse 

1:12:0 

to  Dinner  &  hors  hat  i  Day 

0:19:0 

to  bating  ye  hors 

0:  6:0 

for  Mair  Kimballs  &  he  will  Show  von  Allens  hay  on 

Seth  Ballous  Farm.  I  desire  you  to  press 

it  for  ye  use 

of  ye  Continental 

Coporal  Harris  Crd 

Crd  by  Cash 

0:10:0 

Crd  by  Cash 

0:  2:0 

Crd  by  Cash 

0:  3:0 

Crd  by  Cash 

0:  0:8 

Crd  by  Cash 

0:  3:0 

Crd  by  Cash 

0:  3:0 

Crd  by  Cash 

0:  3:0 

1:4:11 

1:  6:10 

1:5:3 

1:5:3 

1:  4:  0 

1:4:0 

1:4:11 

1:  4:11 

1 :1 :3 

0:0:3 

3:15:  9 

Janua  ye  1 : 1779 

The  Eunited  States  Dr. 

to  Keeping  my  hors  14  days 

4:18:0 

&  to  Shewing  hors 

1:  0:0 

to  Shewing  hors 

1:  0:0 
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17  to  bating  hors  Day 

0:  9:0 

18  to  bating  hors  Day 

0:  9:0 

to  one  Night  for  self  &  horse 

1:14:0 

to  Two  Dinners 

1:  0:0 

to  bating  hors  Day 

1:  9:0 

19  to  one  Night  for  self  &  hors 

1 :12 :0 

to  bating  hors  a  Day 

0:  9:0 

to  Dinner 

0:10:0 

20  to  bating  hors  Day 

0:10:0 

to  Dinner 

0:  9:0 

to  one  Night  for  self  &  hors 

1:12:0 

to  one  Dinner 

0:10:0 

11:  0:0 

January  1th  1780 

To  Expencis  for  Traviling 

To  Supper  Lodging  &  Breakfast  &  hors 

Keeping  on  Night 

4:10:0 

to  Passing  Farry 

0:18:0 

Janu  20  to  Dinner 

0:10:0 

to  Bating  hors 

0:12:0 

22  to  Dinner  &  Bat  hors  Day 

2:10:0 

John  Harris,  Dr  Law 

0:  1:0 

January  3th  1780 

To  one  Night  for  Self 

to  Super  Loging 

2:  8:0 

to  Keeping  hors  Night 

2:  8:0 

10  to  Dinner  Bat  hors  Day 

3:10:0 

20  to  Dinner 

2:  0:0 

to  bat  hors  Day 

1:16:0 

Providence  January  15th  1780 

This  Day  went  to  Board  with  Granger 

Febu  9th  1780 

To  Brakfast  Loging 

2:  8:0 

to  Dinner  bate  hors 

3:15:0 

10  to  Dinner  Not  hors 

2:  2:0 

11  to  supper  &  Log 

5:  8:0 

to  Keep  hors  Noght 

3 :12 :0 

12  to  Brakfast  &  bat  horse 

4:  0:0 

to  Dinner 

2:  0:0 
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Nathaniel  Gold  of  Mendon 

he  has  20  Load  of  hay  &  it  is  20  mil  from  Providence 
Nemiah  Praye  Elias  Pray  20  load  in  Smith 
Et  above  Wilcot  one  mile 

David  Bouen  20  Load 

Et  Jonathan  Harris  3  Load 

David  Harris  4  load  Sand 

Et  Rufus  Smith  3  Ld 

To  Bellinham  Enquire  to  Widd  Whipple  Tavern  from 
thence  to  Fisk  Tavern  &  in  Cumberland  Israel  Whittiers 
for  the  Hay 

David  Newell  has  hay  near  Whittier 


20 

The  account  of  the  money  That  had  for  the  watch  8 
of  North  Richmond  70 

4 

3 
2 
1 

4 

Nov  the  8  1779  3 

2 

Mr  Ashdan  Dr  4:4:0  Sheat  1 

70 

to  2  Pond  of  Pork  60 


192 

138 

54 

102 

38 


24  64 

6 


248 

33 


Charge  281 


144 

To  Cash  Payed  Robert  Starkwather  for  a  Carting  in 
Collecting  oats  for  the  Contenent 

This  Payed  for  2:8:0 


GEORGE  NORTON  OK  IPSWICH,  1777*1778  349 


Bought  12  Bushels  of  Rey  of  Mr  Lamb  14  Dollers  13  00 

8  00 
7  00 
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28  Dollars 
Payed  to  Ipswich 

Febuary  2th  1780 

to  Dinner  &  bat  hors 

2:  3:0 

to  Supper  &  loding 

2:  2:0 

to  keep  hors  a  night 

2:  8:0 

3 

to  Brakfast  bat  hors 

2:  8:0 

to  bat  hors  Day 

2:  0:0 

to  Dinner 

2:16:0 

4 

to  Supper  &  lodging 

2:  8:0 

to  keep  hors  Night 

3:  0:0 

6 

to  Brakfast  &  Lodging 

1:16:0 

to  Keep  hors  Night 

3:  0:0 

to  Dinner  &  bat  hors  Day 

3 :12 :0 

6 

To  Sup  lodging 

2:  8:0 

to  keep  hors  Night 

3:10:0 

to  Dinner  bat  hors  Day 

3:12:0 

7 

to  Super  loging 

2:  6:0 

to  keep  hors  Night 

3:  0:0 

8 

to  Super  loging 

2:  6:0 

to  keep  hors  Night 

3:  0:0 

9 

to  Super  Loging 

2:  6:0 

to  keep  hors  Night 

3:  0:0 

Take  Sasafras  Buds  is  good  for  a 

hors  to  make  them 

thrive  well 


12:14:0 

5:14:0 


18:  8:0 

This  is  Capt  Blisses  Direction 


LETTERS  OF  BENJAMIN  STODDERT,  FIRST 
SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY,  TO  NICHOLAS 
JOHNSON  OF  NEWBURYPORT,  1798-1799. 


Among  the  vessels  built  in  Newburyport  during  the 
period  of  the  French  attacks  upon  United  States  com¬ 
merce,  were  the  ship  Merrimack  and  the  brigantine  War¬ 
ren.  President  John  Adams  invited  George  Cabot  to  be 
the  first  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  but  he  declined,  and  Ben¬ 
jamin  Stoddert  (1751-1813)  of  Maryland  received  the 
appointment  in  May,  1798.  Stoddert  was  a  successful 
merchant  in  Georgetown  and  was  eminently  fitted  for  the 
office.  He  was  responsible  for  the  purchase  of  land  at 
Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  and  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  for  the  Navy  Department. 

Nicholas  Johnson  of  Newburyport  was  selected  as  agent 
to  superintend  the  Federal  activities  which  a  number  of 
patriotic  citizens  had  made  possible  by  subscriptions  to 
cover  the  cost  of  building  the  vessels.  The  following 
letters,^  preserved  in  the  Cushing  collection  at  the  Essex 
Institute,  relate  to  the  supplies  for  th£«e  vessels. 


Navy  Department  September  19,  1798. 
Sir 

I  have  received  your  favor  of  the  10th  Instant.  The  Situ¬ 
ation  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York  has  retarded  the  pro¬ 
viding  the  Arms  which  have  been  preparing  for  the  Public; 
and  I  think  it  probable  that  I  may  not  have  it  in  my  power 
to  send  you  the  pistols  from  thence.  It  will  therefore  be 
desirable  that  you  should  furnish  this  Article  also.  Perhaps 
you  might  procure  them  at  Boston;  please  to  inform  me  on 
this  subject,  and  if  you  find  it  impracticable  to  furnish  them, 
they  must  at  all  Events  be  sent  to  you. 

As  soon  as  the  Officers  are  named  by  the  Merchants  they 
will  receive  their  Appointments,  and  their  Recruiting  In¬ 
structions  will  follow  the  moment  the  Ship  is  in  a  state  to 
receive  her  Crew,  for  I  am  desirous  to  have  her  brought  into 

1  There  are  also  four  Stoddert  letters  of  this  period  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Newburyport  Historical  Society.  These  have  been 
published  by  James  J.  Currier  in  “Historv  of  Newburyport,” 
Vol.  I,  1906,  pp.  111-114;  Vol.  II,  1909,  pp.  592-596. 
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Activity  as  soon  as  possible,  and  contemplate  getting  her  to 
Sea  before  there  will  be  danger  of  detention  by  the  Ice.  I 
request  therefore  that  you  will  give  me  your  Opinion  as  to 
the  time  when  I  may  certainly  rely  on  her  being  compleated. 
I  have  the  Honor  to  be  Sir,  Your  most  O***  S‘ 

Ben  Stoddert 

Mr.  Nicholas  Johnson 
Newburyport 


Sir 


Navy  Department,  October  5,  1798. 


As  you  will  require  Money  to  supply  Capt“  Brown^  for 
recruiting  his  Crew,  as  well  as  for  other  purposes  I  have  this 
day  directed  a  Remittance  of  Five  thousand  Dollars  to  be 
forwarded  to  you,  and  shall  prepare  Recruiting  Instructions 
to  be  sent  Capt“  Brown  by  the  next  Post. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  Sr.  yr. 
most  Obed‘  Sev* 

Ben  Stoddert. 


Mr.  Nicholas  Johnson 
Newburyport 


Navy  Department  9th  October,  1798. 
Sir 

Mr.  David  Stickney  agreeable  to  the  recommendation  of 
the  Merchants,  is  named  to  the  President  as  L*  of  Marines, 
to  command  the  Marines  on  board  the  Merrimack — ^they  are 
to  consist  of  a  Serjeant,  Corporal,  Music,  &  21  Privates. 
The  Major  of  Marines  will  give  you  a  description  of  the 
Uniform — be  pleased  to  have  the  Cloathing  provided  accord¬ 
ingly  &  deU  to  the  L‘  of  Marines,  whose  rec*  you  will  take — 
&  transmit  to  the  Acc‘  of  this  Department. 

The  Regulations  of  Congress,  permit  slops®  to  be  provided 
for  the  Sailors — they  are  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  Purser, 
and  he  sells  them  at  the  price  fixed  on,  to  the  Sailors,  to  be 
deducted  out  of  their  pay.  This  is  meant  as  a  humane  regu¬ 
lation,  to  preserve  the  sailors  from  suffering,  &  to  prevent 
imposition  on  the  part  of  the  Pursers. 

Please  therefore  have  provided,  to  be  delivered  over  to  the 
Purser,  such  a  number  of  each  of  the  following  articles,  not 
exceeding  the  number  of  sailors  to  compose  the  crew  of  the 
Merrimack.  &  excluding  the  Marines,  as  you  shall  on  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  Captain  and  Purser,  judge  necessary  for 

2  Capt.  Moses  Brown. 

2  Clothings,  bedding,  etc. 
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six  months  —  shirts ;  frocks ;  outer  jackets,  under  jackets ; 
flannel  drawers,  shoes;  wool  hats;  blankets;  mattrasses — a 
few  of  them  I  suppose  will  answer. 

These  articles  should  be  delivered  to  the  Purser,  with  an 
Invoice  of  the  Prices — they  should  be  bought  by  wholesale, 
&  10  pCent  should  be  added  to  the  prices  in  the  Invoice 
delivered  to  the  Purser,  to  make  up  for  losses.  It  not  being 
intended  that  the  United  States  is  to  loose  any  thing  by  this 
provision — nor  that  they  should  gain  at  the  expense  of  the 
sailors.  You  will  furnish  a  duplicate  of  the  Invoice  given 
to  the  Purser,  to  W“  Winder  Accountant  of  the  Navy  De¬ 
partment,  that  he  may  make  his  charge  against  the  Purser. 

In  addition  to  these  articles,  you  will  please  to  provide 
15  Watch  coats — to  be  delivered  also  to  the  Purser — ^but  to 
be  supplied  to  the  sailors  in  cold  weather,  on  watch,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Captain. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  Sir  Y'  most  Obed  Serv. 

Ben  Stoddert. 

Nichs.  Johnson  Esq™ 

NewburyPort. 

The  whole  Number,  for  which  slops  are  to  be  provided  is  121. 
The  following  articles  compose  a  sail  of  Marine  Cloathing — 
1  woolen  hat;  1  coat;  1  vest;  2  pr  woollen  overalls;  2  pr 
linen  d";  4  shirts;  4  pr  shoes;  4  pr  socks;  1  stock  &  clasp; 
1  blanket. 


Marine  Camp  October  11,  1798. 
near  Philadelphia. 

Sir 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  appointed  David  Stickney 
of  Newbury  Port  a  first  Lieutenant  in  the  Marine  Corps 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  command.  Be  pleased  to  let  him 
have  the  enclosed  letter. 

I  have  herewith  forwarded  you  a  description  of  the  Uni¬ 
form  which  is  to  be  made  under  your  Orders ;  if  the  Men  are 
easily  obtained,  it  will  be  best  to  have  them  measured,  if  not, 
it  will  be  best  to  have  them  made  most  agreeable  to  the  size 
of  the  Men  in  general  in  that  Country.  Let  the  Collar  be 
made  high,  as  it  guards  against  the  wet  and  cold. 

I  have  the  Honor  to  be  y*'  obd*  Sev* 

W.  W.  Barrows 

Major  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps. 
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Navy  Department, 
Octob.  13th  1798. 


Sir 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  proper  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Navy  Department  that  the  person  at  the  head  of 
it  should  be  constantly  possessed  of  the  fullest  information 
of  the  transactions  of  those  Gentlemen  who  act  as  Agents. 
Certain  sums  are  appropriated  by  Congress  for  certain  pur¬ 
poses;  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  having  no  power  to  exceed 
for  any  article,  however  essential  the  appropriation  for  that 
article,  can  never  judge  without  the  fullest  information  from 
the  Agents  when  he  is  within,  &  when  exceeding  the  bounds 
of  his  Authority. 

I  have  therefore  the  honor  to  request  that  you  will  be 
pleased  to  make  up  your  Accounts  to  the  30th  Day  of  the 
present  Month,  &  transmit  them  with  the  Vouchers,  without 
delay  to  the  Accountant  of  the  Navy  Department,  for  settle¬ 
ment,  and  that  you  will  commence  the  Accounts  from  that 
time,  &  keep  them  in  the  manner  which  the  Accountant  in 
the  interim  will  point  out  to  you,  and  particularly,  that  you 
will  transmit  to  him,  weekly  returns  of  your  future  transac¬ 
tions,  agreeably  to  the  form  which  he  shall  prescribe. 

This  will  be  giving  you  a  little  more  trouble  at  first,  but 
when  you  consider  the  object  to  be  obtained  by  it,  indeed 
how  essential  it  is,  you  will  not  regard  the  trouble. 

1  have  the  honor  to  be  with  great  respect  &  esteem  your 
most  most  obt.  Servt. 

Ben  Stoddert. 


Cap.  Nicholas  Johnson, 
Newbury  Port. 


Navy  Department 

Circular.  Accountant  Office,  October  24th  1798. 

Sir 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  having  found  it  necessary  that 
the  several  Navy  Agents  should  render  weekly  accounts  of 
their  transactions,  has  instructed  me  to  transmit  to  you  a 
form,  prescribing  the  mode  in  which  those  weekly  accounts 
should  be  rendered. 

The  system  prescribed  to  and  adopted  in  this  Office  for 
arrangeing  the  expenditures  in  the  department,  requires  that 
the  expence  of  each  vessel  should  be  kept  distinct,  and  also 
that  the  several  articles  of  expence,  should  be  kept  distinct 
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as  they  fall  under  one  or  the  other  of  the  following  heads, 
to  Wit. — 

Hire  of  Tradesmen,  Labourers  Hospital  Stores. 

&c.  Slop  Clothing. 

Materials  for  building  &c  Marine  Clothing. 

Ship  Stores.  Recruiting  Expences. 

Provisions.  Pay  of  the  Navy. 

Ordnance  and  Military  Stores. 

It  mil  therefore  be  necessary  in  all  transactions  in  the 
Navy  Department  to  keep  those  distinctions  in  view,  and  to 
state  the  Accounts  conformably  thereto  .  .  .  The  enclosed 
forms  for  weekly  statements  are  framed  on  the  principles  of 
this  System,  conformably  to  which  you  will  render  the 
weekly  accounts  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  requested 
you  to  transmit. 

No.  1  is  the  form  in  which  you  will  render  your  first  sum¬ 
mary  statement  to  commence  on  the  first  day  of  November 
next;  at  which  time  it  will  be  necessary  that  you  ascertain 
what  money  advances  by  you  on  Account  (if  any)  remains 
unsettled,  and  also  the  sum  that  remains  in  your  hands 
unapplied.  This  Statement  may  close  on  the  first  Saturday 
in  November,  or  if  more  convenient,  that  being  but  the  frac¬ 
tion  of  a  Week,  may  extend  to  the  second  Saturday  when  it 
must  close,  and  the  balances  be  transfered  to  No.  2,  which 
is  the  form  in  which  all  your  succeeding  weekly  statements 
will  be  made. 

The  several  heads  of  Expenditure  that  your  statement 
comprehends,  must  be  accompanied  by  abstracts  correspond¬ 
ing  therewith  in  their  amount,  and  in  their  detail  by  the 
vouchers  by  which  they  must  be  supported. 

With  a  view  to  explain  the  particular  objects  of  the  several 
heads  of  expenditure  before  enumerated,  it  may  be  useful  to 
make  some  remarks  thereon,  and  to  enumerate  certain  ar¬ 
ticles  that  some  of  the  heads,  (particularly  the  three  first, 
which  it  is  conceived  stand  most  in  need  of  illustration), 
are  intended  to  embrace. 

Hire  of  Tradesmen  Labourers  Will  comprehend  the 
hire  of  all  Workmen  &  labourers,  and  the  provision  or  liquors 
that  may  be  allowed  them  in  addition  to  their  wages,  also 
the  hire  of  Wagons,  carts,  drays,  shallops,  sighters,  stages  or 
other  machines  or  utensils,  freight,  rent  of  houses,  wharves 
&c*  employed,  used  or  occupied  for  the  purpose  of  building, 
rigging,  equipping,  repairing,  watering  or  balasting  a  vessel : 
but  will  not  include  the  wages  of  any  of  the  vessels  Crew,  as 
that  belongs  properly  to  the  head  of  Pay  of  the  Navy;  nor 
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will  this  head  comprehend  Blacksmiths,  Blockmakers,  Mast 
Makers,  Plumbers  and  other  bills,  where  the  tradesmen  find 
materials,  as  the  articles  they  produce  will  come  more  prop¬ 
erly  under  the  next  head  as  wrought  materials. 

Materials  &(^  will  comprehend  all  materials  whether  raw 
or  wrought,  expended  in  building,  equiping,  rigging  or  re¬ 
pairing  a  Vessel,  as  timber,  pitch,  tar,  copper,  paints,  cables, 
anchors,  spars,  boats,  cordage,  canvas  Ac**,  also  Blacksmith’s, 
blockm^ers,  sailmakers.  Plumbers,  and  other  bills,  where 
the  raw  material  and  workmanship  are  blended  to  produce 
an  implement  or  article  expended  in  the  building,  &c*  as 
before  mentioned.  But  as  more  articles  of  this  description 
will  be  purchased  and  charged  tO  a  vessel,  than  will  be  imme¬ 
diately  expended  in  the  building,  equiping  and  rigging  of 
it,  such  as  spare  canvas,  cordage,  blocks,  hooks,  nails,  bolts 
Ac**,  those  as  far  as  it  is  practicable  should  be  distinguished 
from  the  expended  and  omitting  them  under  this  head,  com¬ 
prehend  them  under  the  next. 

Ship  Stores.  The  objects  of  this  head  are  all  materials, 
utensils,  tools  or  articles  of  value  charged  to  a  vessel,  and 
not  finally  applied  or  expended;  and  ought  therefore  to  be 
hereafter  accounted  for  by  the  proper  officers,  either  as  ex¬ 
pended  or  on  hand,  such  as  iron,  balast,  water  casks,  tubs, 
pails,  pots,  kettles,  cabin  furniture  &  utensils,  maps,  flags, 
compasses,  telescopes  Ac*  and  all  stores,  tools  Ac*  for  the 
vessel  whatever  officer  is  to  have  the  charge  except  provisions, 
clothing,  gunners  stores,  and  surgeons  stores,  which  belong 
to  other  heads. 

Provisions.  Will  comprehend  all  articles  of  provision  A 
liquors,  except  those  provided  for  the.  sick  and  delivered  to 
the  surgeon,  and  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  should  direct 
the  Agents  to  settle  with  any  officers  for  undrawn  Rations, 
the  money  will  be  charged  under  this  head  as  subsistence. 

Ordnance  and  Military  Stores.  Will  comprehend  cannon 
with  their  appurtenances,  small  arms,  amunition  and  all 
other  Military  or  warlike  stores,  and  all  the  stores  committed 
to  the  charge  of  the  Gunner. 

Hospital  Stores.  Will  comprehend  Surgeons  Instruments, 
Medicines,  and  Stores  of  all  sorts  committed  to  the  charge 
of  the  Surgeon,  and  all  expences  of  the  sick  that  maybe 
allowed. 

Recruiting  Expences.  If  the  Agents  should  be  instructed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  settle  the  accounts  of  any 
Recruiting  Officer,  the  expenditures  allowed  (except  ad¬ 
vances  of  pay)  will  be  charged  under  this  head  .  .  .  The 
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remaining  heads  of  Slopclothing,  Clothing  for  Marines,  and 
pay  of  the  Navy,  it  is  nresumed,  require  no  explanation. 

As  the  service  may  at  times  render  it  necessary  to  advance 
money  before  the  supplies  are  received  or  at  least  before  the 
Accounts  therefor  is  fully  adjusted  and  settled ;  and  although 
advances  of  this  kind  are  not  to  be  stated  in  your  Account 
as  expenditures,  but  as  they  are  settled  and  vouchers  ob¬ 
tained,  yet  as  they  will  affect  the  balance  of  your  cash  account, 
two  Columns  are  introduced  into  the  inclosed  forms,  to  ex¬ 
hibit  the  progress  of  this  business,  and  show  what  part  of 
the  sums  advanced  on  account  remains  unsettled  at  the  end 
of  each  week,  and  thereby  afford  the  means  of  regularly  ascer¬ 
taining  the  balance  of  public  money  that  may  be  actually  in 
your  hands,  or  that  you  may  be  in  advance  for  the  public  at 
the  end  of  each  week.  This  is  the  use  of  the  two  first  Col¬ 
umns,  and  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  sums  in  the  second 
Column  are  placed  opposite  the  respective  heads  for  which 
they  were  expended  as  in  the  form  No.  1.,  or  collectively 
opposite  the  advances  on  Account  as  in  No.  2,  for  there  is 
no  connection  between  this  and  the  expenditure  Column, 
which  will  contain  the  services  and  supplies  settled  and  paid 
for  within  the  week,  and  whether  the  payment  was  made  at 
the  Instant  or  had  been  previously  made  as  an  advance,  will 
make  no  difference  as  to  the  expenditure  Column,  to  which 
alone  the  abstracts  and  Vouchers  before  mentioned  will  ap¬ 
ply.  The  last  Column  will  exhibit  the  receipts.  Expendi¬ 
tures,  advances,  and  balances  of  Cash  for  each  week. 

The  enclosed  Statements  suppose  a  balance  of  public 
money  actually  in  the  hands  of  the  Agent ;  but  it  may  some¬ 
times  happen  that  an  Agent  will  be  in  advance  for  the  pub¬ 
lic,  in  this  case  the  balance  will  change  sides,  but  as  it  is 
conceived  the  Agent  will  be  at  no  loss  in  varying  his  state¬ 
ment  conformably  thereto,  neither  of  the  forms  exhibit  an 
example  of  the  Case. 

I  am  Sir 

Your  obedt.  Servant, 

William  Winder. 

Account*  of  the  Navy. 

Nicholas  Johnson  Esqr. 

Newbury  Port. 


Sir 


Navy  deptm*. 

July  11th  1799. 


Herewith  inclosed  you  will  receive  Lists  of  the  Military 
Stores,  Provisions,  Cabin  Furniture,  Medicines  &  Instru- 
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ments  and  Hospital  Stores,  to  be  provided  for  the  Ship  War¬ 
ren  .  .  .  The  articles  marked  in  the  margin  of  the  estimate 
of  Military  Stores  are  ordered  to  be  sent  from  hence  &  New 
York,  the  residue  I  presume  you  can  procure.  If  however 
there  are  any  which  you  cannot,  be  so  good  as  to  inform  me 
as  early  as  may  be,  and  I  will  take  care  to  supply  the  defi¬ 
ciency. 

The  dimensions  of  the  Guns  are  also  enclosed  by  which 
you  will  have  the  Carriages  made. 

I  am  Sir,  yr.  mo.  ob.  Ser*. 

Ben  Stoddert. 

N.  Johnson  esqr.)  Fifty  tons  of  Kentledge  for 
)  Ballast  are  also  ordered 
Newbury  Port  )  from  hence. 


Navy  departm‘. 

July  13th  1799. 


Sir 

A  Camboose'*  of  the  largest  dimensions  of  those  contracted 
to  be  furnished  by  you,  is  immediately  wanted  for  the  Fri¬ 
gate  L’Insurgent  at  Norfolk.  You  will  therefore  please  sliip 
one  of  sufficient  size  to  cook  for  300  men,  if  you  have  such  a 
sized  one  finished,  if  not,  one  of  the  next  size,  say  for  250 
men.  And  as  the  utmost  dispatch  is  necessary,  if  an  imme¬ 
diate  and  direct  opportunity  to  Norfolk  does  not  offer,  send 
it  to  Mess.  Stephen  Higginson  &  Co.  Boston,  who  will  for¬ 
ward  it  without  delay. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  Sir  yr.  obdt.  sev. 

Ben  Stoddert. 


Nichl.  Johnson  Esqr. 

In  case  the  Frigate  has  saild  to  be  deliver’d  to  W™  Pinnock 
esqr.,  otherwise  on  board. 


Navy  department. 

June  24th  1799. 


Sir 

I  am  informed  by  M'  Hubbard  that  the  Camboose  you 
sent  him  agreeably  to  my  order  of  the  29th  of  April  is  too 
large  for  the  ship  Connecticut.  You  will  please  therefore 
send  him  another  to  New  London  as  soon  as  possible,  and  of 
the  following  dimensions  as  near  as  may  be,  viz.  4  feet  long, 
3  ft.  4  inches  wide,  3  ft.  9  inches  high. 

I  am  Sir 


yr.  mo.  ob.  Ser*. 

Ben  Stoddert. 


*  A  caboose  or  stove. 
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Note:  It  appears  that  the  distance  between  the  topsail  sheet 
bitts  and  the  Cable  bitts  where  the  Camboose  must  stand  is 
3  ft.  4  inches  only,  consequently  it  must  not  exceed  that 
width. 

Nicholas  Johnson,  esqr.  Newbury  Port. 

Boston,  July  27,  1799. 

Capt.  Nicholas  Johnson. 

Sir 

There  is  a  quantity  of  Hemp  here  at  Beverly  &  Ports¬ 
mouth  which  Mr.  Sheaffe  bought  more  than  will  be  wanted 
for  the  Congress,  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  wishes  to 
have  us  apply  to  the  use  of  the  Ships  in  this  quarter  which 
may  want.  If  you  have  not  got  all  you  will  want  for  the 
Warren,  you  may  send  us  a  mem®,  of  the  sizes  &  quantity 
wanted  &  we  will  give  orders  to  have  it  made  agreeable  to 
your  directions  &  sent  round  to  you.  The  Secretary  men¬ 
tioned  to  us  you  having  some  Iron  Hearths  to  be  sent  to  us 
to  forward  to  Norfolk  in  case  you  had  no  direct  opp^  from 
Newbury ;  but  as  you  have  said  nothing  to  us  about  them  we 
suppose  you  have  sent  them  direct. 

We  are  Sir  your  hum.  ser. 

Stephen  Higginson  A  Co. 


Sir 


Navy  Department, 

20  September  1799. 


You  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  me  with  such  information 
respecting  the  ships  Merrimack  &  Warren,  as  will  enable  me 
to  have  a  complete  Register  made  of  them. 

The  Length  of  the  gun  Deck,  length  of  keel,  breadth  of 
beam,  depth  of  hold,  height  between  gun  &  lower  deck, 
height  between  upper  &  quarter  deck,  height  of  waist  amid- 
ship,  tonage,  &  exact  number  of  each  description  of  guns, 
are  points  on  which  I  wish  to  be  particularly  informed;  but 
the  tonage  &  number  of  guns,  are  the  most  material. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  Sir, 

your  most  obed.  servant, 

Ben.  Stoddert. 

Nicholas  Johnson  Esquire. 

Newburyport. 


TO  NICHOLAS  JOHNSON,  1798-1799 
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Navy  Department 
Trenton  October  4,  1799. 
Sir 

I  am  honor’d  with  your  Letter  of  the  20th  Inst.,  and 
learn  with  pleasure  the  progress  you  make  in  completing  the 
Warren. 

In  furnishing  our  Ships  of  War  with  provisions  care 
should  he  taken  to  have  them  good  of  every  kind — The  Bread 
should  be  of  a  quality  equal  to  the  very  best  furnished  by 
the  Merchants  to  their  Ships,  and  with  this  the  Sailors  ought 
to  be  contented,  it  is  at  least  equal  to  what  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  eat.  You  will  therefore  be  pleased  to  supply 
the  Warren  with  Bread  of  this  quality  and  no  others. 

I  am  Sir,  your  mo.  ob.  ser*. 

Ben  Stoddert. 

Nicholas  Johnson  Esqr. 

P.S.  I  am  thus  particular  in  respect  to  the  quality  of  the 
Bread,  because  it  has  been  customary  in  some  of  the  Ports 
to  the  Eastward  to  furnish  Bread  made  of  fine  fiour,  which 
is  certainly  wrong. 


Sir 


Navy  Department 

10th  October  1799. 


In  order  to  secure  to  the  seamen  an  opportunity  to  pur¬ 
chase  necessary  clothing,  without  subjecting  them  to  imposi¬ 
tions  hy  the  pursers,  congress  have  directed  that  they  shall, 
upon  their  request,  be  furnished  with  slops,  the  price  of 
which  shall  be  deducted  from  their  pay.  You  will,  there¬ 
fore,  be  pleased  to  furnish  the  purser  of  the  Warren  with 
slope  of  the  following  discription;  Shirts,  Frocks,  outer- 
jackets,  underjackets,  flannel  drawers,  Linnen  or  woolen 
overalls,  shoes,  wool  hats,  blankets  and  Mattrasses,  a  few  of 
the  latter,  I  presume,  will  be  sufficient;  not  exceeding,  in 
the  whole,  one  of  each  of  these  articles  at  a  time,  for  every 
man  on  board,  marines  excepted. 

You  will,  in  consultation  with  the  Captain  and  purser, 
determine  on  the  quantity  of  slops  necessary  for  the  above 
supply,  purchase  them,  if  practicable,  at  wholesale,  and  de¬ 
liver  them  over  to  the  purser  with  an  invoice,  with  the  prices 
annexed,  to  which  you  will  add  ten  per  cent,  in  order  that, 
as  this  arrangement  is  merely  to  accommodate  the  sailors, 
and  no  profit  contemplated,  the  United  States  may  be  se¬ 
cured  from  losses.  The  original  cost,  with  this  addition  of 
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ten  per  cent,  is  the  price  at  which  these  articles  are  to  be 
delivered  to  the  sailors. 

You  will  forward  a  duplicate  of  the  Invoice  delivered  to 
the  purser,  to  the  Accountant  of  this  Department,  that  he 
may  make  the  proper  charges  against  him. 

In  addition  to  these  articles  you  will  be  pleased  to  furnish 
the  purser  with  10  watch  coats,  to  be  given  out  to  the  sailors 
and  marines  on  watch  in  cold  weather,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Captain. 

Other  articles  which  may  be  wanted  on  board,  by  the  sail¬ 
ors,  may  be  supplied  by  the  purser  himself,  at  his  own  risque, 
and  for  his  own  emolument.  The  United  States  only  provide 
necessaries. 

T  have  the  honor  to  be  Sir,  your  most  Ob.  &  H.  St. 

Ben  Stoddert. 

Nicholas  Johnson,  Esqr. 


From  a  pastel  in  possession  of  the  Essex  Institute 


PORTRAIT  OF  SAMUEL  McINTIRE. 


Recently  Bequeathed  to  the  Essex  Institute  by 
George  W,  Low  of  Lowell,  Great-Grandson  of 
THE  Famous  Salem  Architect. 


In  a  most  informative  article,  entitled,  “Samuel  Mc- 
Intire — A  Sketch,”  contributed  by  Ambrose  Walker  to 
the  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections  in  1932,  the 
author  states :  “As  there  is  no  known  portrait  of  Mclntire, 
I  am  quoting  at  considerable  length  contemporaneous  pen 
pictures  of  the  man,  hoping  that  these  will  serve  to  bring 
him  more  clearly  before  you.”  This  he  proceeded  to  do 
with  great  success,  and  up  to  the  present  time  the  world 
of  architecture  has  had  to  content  itself  with  just  that. 

However,  it  now  develops  that  there  ivas  a  portrait,  and 
the  Essex  Institute  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  it  by 
bequest  of  George  W.  Low,  great-grandson  of  Samuel  Mc¬ 
lntire,  who  died  in  Lowell  last  March  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
eight  years. 

The  portrait  is  a  pastel,  probably  by  Benjamin  Blyth, 
as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  The  coat  is 
blue,  the  queue  is  tied  with  a  black  ribbon,  the  complexion 
is  rather  florid,  and  the  eyes  are  blue.  It  suggests  a  man 
of  about  thirty  years  of  age;  it  has  all  the  earmarks  of 
the  artist  Blyth,  and  was  doubtless  painted  just  after  the 
Revolution. 

Samuel  Mclntire  was  born  in  Salem,  January  16,  1757, 
the  son  of  Joseph  and  Sarah  (Ruck)  Mclntire.  He  mar¬ 
ried,  October  31,  1778,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Samuel  and 
Priscilla  (Ingalls)  Field,  who  died  in  Salem,  November 
3,  1797. 

Among  their  children  was  Samuel  Field  Mclntire,  bap¬ 
tised  in  November,  1781,  who  married  Hannah  Ham¬ 
monds  on  January  15,  1804,  and  succeeded  to  the  father’s 
business  at  his  death  in  1811.  Hannah  was  born  June 
12,  1780,  and  died  January  4,  1862.  Samuel  Field 
Mclntire  died  September  27,  1819.  All  were  buried  in 
the  Charter  Street  Cemetery. 
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Saniuel  Field  Mclntire  had  a  daughter  Sarah  Field, 
who  was  born  in  Salem,  May  26,  1804,  and  married  Eli- 
phalet  Page  in  Salem  on  February  24,  1828.  He  was 
bom  in  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  April  26,  1807,  the  son  of  Abra¬ 
ham  and  Hannah  (Richardson)  Page.  They  later  settled 
in  Canaan,  N.  H.  Eliphalet  and  Sarah  F.  (Mclntire) 
Page  were  the  parents  of  Mary  Page,  who  married  George 
W.  Low,  through  whose  bequest  the  Essex  Institute  now 
has  the  portrait  in  its  possession. 

Accompanying  the  pastel  is  the  following  information 
from  the  Lowell  Social  Service  League: 

“From  the  estate  of  George  W.  Low,  great-grandson  of 
Samuel  Mclntire  of  Salem,  Mass.  George  Low  died  in 
March,  1938,  in  Lowell,  Mass.  He  was  78  years  of  age. 
His  parents  were  Mary  Page  and  George  W.  Low.  His 
mother  came  from  Salem.  Her  aunt  was  Mary  E.  D. 
Jackson  (wife  of  William  B.  Jackson,  a  Saddle-Tree  Man¬ 
ufacturer  in  Hamilton,  Mass)  who  died,  Nov.  29,  1888. 

“Mrs.  Jackson,  through  her  will,  left  Mrs.  Low  hand- 
carved  furniture  from  the  Mclntire  family,  which  George 
Low,  the  son,  sold  during  his  father’s  illness,  when  funds 
were  nearly  depleted. 

“This  picture  was  the  only  prized  possession  of  George 
W.  Low  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  requested  that  it 
be  turned  over  to  the  Essex  Museum  for  the  Mclntire 
collection.” 

Two  interesting  letters  also  came  with  the  portrait,  both 
written  in  1819,  by  Sarah  F.  Mclntire,  while  she,  a 
homesick  girl,  was  attending  Hampton  Academy,  and  ad¬ 
dressed  to  her  friend.  Miss  Preserved  Bullock  of  Salem. 

Hampton,  Sept,  llth,  1819. 

Amiable  Friend : 

When  I  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the  past  summer,  the 
many  happy  hours  I  have  spent  in  cheerful  conversation 
with  you  recur  to  my  mind  as  some  of  my  happiest  moments, 
and  I  regret  that  they  are  past,  never  to  return.  Do  not, 
however,  fancy  that  I  am  not  contented,  for  I  assure  you 
that  I  feel  very  well  contented.  T  am  situated  in  a  beau¬ 
tiful  family.  The  lady  with  whom  I  board  is  very  affection¬ 
ate  and  treats  me  like  a  child.  I  should  he  much  pleased 
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if  you  would  come  here  to  school  this  winter.  You  would 
be  delighted  with  the  Preceptor,  he  is  such  a  beautiful  man, 
he  pays  very  great  attention  to  the  morals  of  his  pupils, 
they  must  all  go  to  meeting  Sabbath  days  and  all  the  evening 
lectures  if  they  can.  I  assure  you  that  nothing  would  be 
more  pleasant  than  to  see  or  hear  from  you.  Dear  Preserved, 
if  you  come  to  Newburyport  do  come  and  see  me,  it  is  only 
eleven  miles  from  N.  Port  to  Hampton,  Mr.  Webster  the 
minister  here  is  a  fine  man,  I  took  tea  with  him  last  Wednes¬ 
day.  Mr.  holt,  a  Minister  from  Epping  is  to  preach  for  us 
tomorrow.  T  was  introduced  to  him  yesterday,  he  appears 
to  be  a  fine  man. 

T  have  enjoyed  my  health  remarkably  well  since  I  have  been 
here.  I  want  to  know  how  your  health  is.  Remember  me 
to  all  my  friends,  do  write  me  a  letter  soon.  When  Rebecca 
is  married  send  me  a  piece  of  cake,  do  bum  this  letter,  I 
am  ashamed  to  send  it.  From  your  affectionate  friend 

Sarah  F.  Mclntire. 

Hampton,  N.  Hampshire. 

The  following  letter  was  written  the  day  before  her 
father  died  in  Salem : 


Hampton,  September  26th,  1819. 

Amiable  Friend 

.  .  .  When  I  think  how  swiftly  the  moments  have  glided 
away,  and  the  little  improvement  I  have  made  of  my  time 
and  the  advantages  I  have  had,  I  regret  that  they  are  past, 
and  that  the  moment  once  lost  is  lost  forever.  We  may  say 
with  certainty  ‘‘that  life  is  long  which  answers  life  great 
end”  ...  I  should  be  very  much  pleased  to  have  you  come 
here  to  the  Academy.  I  think  you  would  be  much  pleased, 
the  Preceptor  is  a  very  fine  man  and  endeavors  to  inculcate 
the  knowledge  of  the  only  true  God  into  the  minds  of  his 
scholars.  The  Preceptress  is  a  fine  woman  and  exemplary 
in  her  conduct,  in  school  and  out.  There  is  but  one  thing 
to  be  praised  before  education  and  that  is  religion,  without 
which  we  cannot  be  happy  in  this  world,  nor  expect  immortal 
felicity  in  the  world  to  come.  I  have  enjoyed  my  health 
better  here  than  I  have  all  summer  at  home,  the  air  is  very 
salubrious  and  we  have  the  sea  breeze  which  makes  the  town 
very  healthy.  The  town  is  pleasant,  thickly  settled,  here  are 
English  and  W  India  goods  stores.  A  Calvinist  meeting 
house  and  Free  AVill  Baptists,  they  are  a  droll  set  of  people. 
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they  laugh  and  sing  and  dance  in  their  meetings  and  make 
a  very  great  noise.  I  attend  Mr.  Webster’s  meeting,  he  is 
truly  a  pious  man.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Dana  of  Newburyport 
preached  here  on  the  12th  of  the  month,  he  with  his  sister 
Miss  Emery  took  tea  here  in  the  afternoon,  T  was  much 
pleazed  with  him,  he  gave  me  a  polite  invitation  to  go  to 
Newburyport  and  I  do  not  know  but  I  shall  accept  it.  The 
weather  has  been  unpleasant  ever  since  the  13th  of  the 
month,  high  winds  and  rain.  ...  I  observed  in  the  paper 
that  there  had  been  a  fire  at  Danvers,  consumed  two  barns, 
also  that  the  lightning  struck  on  Mr.  Treadwell’s  wood 
wharf.  The  studies  I  pursue  are  Grammar,  Ancient  and 
Modern  Geography,  Polite  Literature,  Rhetoric,  Philosophy, 
Composition,  Latin,  and  twice  a  week  receive  lectures  on 
Astronomy.  This  is  a  very  pleasant  study.  In  the  morning 
I  rise  early,  breakfast  at  7  o’clock,  go  to  school  at  8  or  little 
after,  home  at  1,  dine  half  past  1,  school  again  at  2,  home 
at  6,  supper  half  past  six,  study  in  the  evening  &  I  want 
to  know  if  you  do  not  think  my-  time  very  well  taken  up. 
Tuesday  and  Friday  evening  I  attend  meeting.  Sabbath  all 
the  scholars  must  unless  sick.  I  hope  you  will  stay  with  my 
dear  Mama  as  long  as  you  are  in  town.  I  want  to  know 
in  particular  about  her  health.  I  shall  depend  on  a  letter 
soon,  give  my  love  to  all  that  enquires  after  me.  I  have 
written  every  little  particular  which  I  hope  you  will  excuse, 
show  this  letter  to  no  person  except  Mama.  That  you  may 
enjoy  the  blessing  of  health  and  all  other  earthly  blessings 
is  the  sincere  affectionate  wish  of  your 


Young  friend 


Sarah  F.  Mclntire. 


The  pastel  of  Samuel  Mclntire  is  now  on  exhibition 
in  the  Essex  Institute  portrait  gallery. 


NOTES  ON  OLD  TIMES  IN  SALEM. 


Reminiscences  ok  the  Oei>  Assemblies,  Master 
Turner^s  Dancing  School,  and  George 
Washington’s  Salem  Visit. 


[It  was  Mr.  Francis  H.  Lee’s  custom  during  the  seventies 
and  eighties,  and  perhaps  later,  to  solicit  reminiscences  from 
the  older  people,  especially  from  those  who  had  removed  from 
Salem,  in  an  attempt  to  gather  the  history  of  old  times  in 
Salem.  Some  of  these  accounts  were  written  anonymously, 
or  at  least  there  is  no  clue  as  to  who  the  authors  were.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  articles  are  signed  “P,”  referring  perhaps  to  Mrs. 
Peabody,  whose  name  appears  on  one  of  the  envelopes.  These 
notes  are  among  the  Lee  manuscripts  in  the  Essex  Institute.] 


The  first  of  the  old  Assemblies  I  ever  attended  was  in 
1823.  They  were  in  Hamilton  Hall,  and  under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  old  gentlemen — at  least  they  seemed  old  to 
me.  Early  hours  were  the  rule  in  those  days,  for  dancing 
commenced  at  six  and  finished  precisely  at  twelve.  If 
we  were  in  the  midst  of  a  dance  and  the  clock  struck 
twelve  the  signal  was  given  and  the  music  ceased.  The 
ball  was  over.  The  first  two  contra  dances  were  drawn 
dances  always,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen  answered  to 
their  numbers  and  stood  opposite  their  chance  partners. 
Other  dances  were  Quadrille  and  Virginia  Reel.  Polka 
and  Waltzing  were  unknown  then.  At  ten  o’clock  there 
was  a  supper  and  all  adjourned  to  the  supper  room  up¬ 
stairs,  where  were  the  long  tables  with  wooden  benches 
all  around,  which  the  ladies  as  well  as  the  gentlemen 
climbed  over.  ' 

The  supper  consisted  of  various  kinds  of  poultry,  roast 
turkey,  ducks  and  chickens,  hot  and  cold,  tongues  and 
ham,  pies  and  tarts  and  cake,  wine,  no  coffee  nor  oysters 
until  several  years  later.  Ice  cream  was  a  rarity  then. 
There  were  six  assemblies  during  the  season,  the  last  one 
took  place  in  March.  So  it  was  about  sunset  when  the 
dancing  began,  for  everyone  was  punctual  to  the  hour. 
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Mr.  Turner  taught  dancing  in  Boston  and  Salem  nearly 
forty  years.  He  was  well  patronized.  His  residence  was 
in  Boston,  but  he  taught  in  Salem  also,  on  Monday  and 
Wednesday  during  the  summer.  His  colored  fiddler,  who 
grew  old  in  his  service,  always  drove  him  down  from 
Boston.  “Black  HarrV’  we  called  him.  He  often  slept 
while  playing  the  old  tunes.  The  style  of  dancing  then 
was  very  different  from  the  modem.  To  jump  high, 
cross  the  feet,  and  avoid  sliding  was  constantly  enforced. 
The  dancing  included  the  minuet.  Hornpipe  and  jig 
for  the  boys  alone.  There  was  always  a  public  exhibition 
and  ball  at  the  end  of  the  season.  After  the  dancing  by 
the  pupils,  the  old  folks  took  the  floor,  much  to  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  the  younger,  who  thought  their  grandfathers  and 
grandmothers  were  poor  dancers. 

Another  person  writes  of  Master  Turner’s  School  as 
follows : 

I  went  to  Master  Turner’s  Dancing  School  one  season 
and  six  weeks  of  the  second  season.  At  the  Ball  given 
at  the  end  of  the  season  we  danced  the  “Enterprise  and 
Boxer.”  The  boys  had  blue  ribbons  with  Free  Trade  and 
Salem  Rights  on  their  hats.  The  English  was  the  Boxer 
and  the  American  brig  the  Enterprise.  She  was  taken  off 
Portland,  September  15th,  1813. 

We  boxter  up  to  Portland 
And  moored  her  off  the  town. 

To  show  the  Sons  of  Liberty 
The  Boxer  of  renown. 

So  the  boys  and  young  ladies  fought  the  battle  over 
again.  The  boys  were  drawn  up  on  one  side,  the  young 
ladies  the  opposite  side,  and  w'hen  the  order  was  given  to 
board  we  moved  forward  and  when  we  got  among  the 
girls  we  dropped  fine  bird-shot  on  the  hard  pine  floor  and 
as  the  girls  sashaed  they  went  on  their  beam  ends  quick, 
none  killed  or  wounded.  As  this  battle  ended  we  took  them 
up  to  the  supper  table  and  a  jolly  good  laugh  we  had.  All 
the  boys  and  girls  were  up  in  sets  for  a  wind-up  dance. 
It  fell  to  my  lot  to  have  a  lady  partner  nearly  five  feet 
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six  inches  and  rather  homely.  I  was  determined  not  to 
dance  if  I  could  not  have  a  better  looking  partner.  After 
the  sets  were  all  up,  old  Turner  was  ’round  hollering, 
“Where  is  Master  W.  ?”  I  was  peeping  into  the  ball  room 
behind  the  door.  He  had  to  get  a  young  lady  as  partner 
to  her.  I  like  a  handsome  ship,  a  handsome  woman,  or 
a  handsome  yacht,  but  deliver  me  from  a  Quaker  woman. 

About  one  hundred  years  ago  my  grandfather,  Joshua 
Ward,  built  the  large  brick  house  on  Washington  Street. 
In  1789,  when  Gen.  Washington  made  his  visit  to  the  East¬ 
ern  States,  he,  with  his  suite,  was  invited  to  stay  at  this 
house.  My  mother  was  a  little  child,  and  she  has  told 
me  of  the  crowd  of  people  that  were  coming  and  going 
constantly,  anxious  to  look  upon  the  great  man.  Washing¬ 
ton  took  her  in  his  arms,  jumping  her  to  the  wall  and 
sitting  her  on  his  knee.  His  room  at  night  was  over  the 
northeastern  chamber  on  the  second  story.  Many  years 
after  and  many  years  ago  the  writer  of  this  was  bom  in 
the  same  room. 

The  house  was  visited  for  months  afterward  by  people 
from  other  towns,  anxious  to  see  the  place,  kissing  the  door 
latch  as  they  entered  and  the  curtains  of  the  bed  where 
the  good  man  rested.  The  street  afterwards  took  the 
name  of  Washington  Street. 

An  Account  of  Master  Cheevee's  School,  by  One 
OF  His  Scholars. 

About  the  year  1826,  the  present  yard  of  the  North 
Church  on  Essex  Street  was  covered  with  various  small 
buildings.  Among  them  was  Charles  F.  Putnam’s  gro¬ 
cery  store,  a  two-story  wooden  building.  In  the  second 
story  of  the  building,  Ira  Cheever,  who  then  resided  in 
Chestnut  Street,  kept  a  private  school  for  boys.  He  had 
been  the  teacher  of  the  public  school  in  South  Salem. 
His  private  school  had  about  thirty  scholars,  boys  of  all 
ages.  He  taught  the  various  English  branches,  the  larger 
boys,  I  remember,  studying  bookkeeping  and  making  elab¬ 
orately  ornamented  sets  of  books.  Mr.  Cheever  was  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted  for  teaching  young  children.  He  had  a 
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pretty  accurate  though  limited  English  education,  a  genius 
for  details,  which  made  him  a  quiddle,  and  an  untiring 
interest  in  his  business.  Some  of  the  details  of  his  meth¬ 
ods  of  instruction  were  peculiar.  No  boy,  little  or  great, 
was  in  this  school  many  weeks  without  being  compelled 
to  master  the  multiplication  table,  and  this  in  a  very 
simple  way. 

At  each  session  of  the  school,  at  some  convenient  time, 
the  master  stood  up  before  the  school,  with  a  stick  in  his 
hand  to  beat  time,  and  repeated  the  multiplication  table, 
beginning  “twice  two  are  four,”  and  ending  with  “twelve 
times  twelve.”  The  whole  school  were  expected  to  join 
him.  The  new  boy  who  was  not  perfect  in  his  multipli¬ 
cation  table,  was  thus  obliged  to  learn  and  couldn’t  help 
knowing  it  in  a  short  time.  And  so  constant  was  the 
iteration  that  he  could  not  forget  it.  The  master  kept 
order  in  his  school  in  a  rather  peculiar  manner  and  I 
suspect,  in  looking  back  at  it,  a  rather  imperfect  fashion. 
To  call  our  attention,  sometimes  he  would  blow  a  whistle, 
sometimes  ring  a  little  bell;  he  also  had  a  placard  on 
the  wall  over  his  desk  on  which  were  inscribed  the  words, 
“Heads,  Hands,  Feet,”  and  many  others  which  I  now  foiv 
get,  and  when  we  heard  his  whistle  or  bell,  or  a  knock 
on  his  desk  with  the  rod,  we  would  look  up  and  find  him 
pointing  with  a  long  rod  to  this  placard,  taking  this  method 
of  telling  the  boys  that  they  were  making  perhaps  too 
much  noise  with  their  feet  or  hands,  etc. 

When  the  boys  grew  too  noisy,  and  always  before  dis¬ 
missing  the  school,  he  went  through  with  a  military  exer¬ 
cise.  His  signal  was  the  snap  of  a  pen-knife,  and  it  was 
conducted  in  this  fashion.  In  the  middle  of  the  front 
of  each  desk  was  driven  a  small  brass  nail,  and  when  the 
school  was  called  to  order,  each  boy’s  nose  was  to  be 
pointed  at  this  brass  nail.  Nothing  further  could  be  done 
till  the  room  was  so  still  that  the  snap  of  a  knife  could 
be  heard.  When  the  first  snap  was  heard,  it  meant  that 
each  boy  was  in  the  middle  of  his  desk  and  perfectly  still, 
then  he  snapped  again,  the  boys  all  rose  and  stood  still, 
then  he  snapped  again,  they  all  stepped  out  into  the  aisles, 
another  snap  and  the  row  of  boys  next  the  door  walked  out. 
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and  BO  on  until  each  room  had  gone.  He  was  very  proud 
of  this  little  parade  and  used  to  show  it  to  the  parents  on 
Exhibition  day. 

He  was  untiring  in  teaching  small  matters,  careful  to 
correct  all  inaccuracies  in  speech,  so  much  so  that  he  kept 
a  list  of  them,  and  in  the  weekly  report  which  every  boy 
carried  home,  would  be  found  endorsed  any  of  these  in¬ 
accuracies  which  the  boy  had  committed.  This  intense 
capacity  for  detail  he  carried  into  all  his  teaching,  and 
it  made  him  the  best  teacher  for  small  children  that  I 
have  ever  known.  In  school  he  generally  laid  aside  his 
coat  and  put  on  a  black  and  yellow  calico  gown,  and  on 
one  occasion  I  remember  he  threw  his  gown  over  his  shoul¬ 
ders  and  danced  up  and  down  on  the  platform  before  his 
desk.  When  the  boys  looked  up  rather  astonished,  he 
said  to  them,  “I  find  it  so  very  difficult  to  attract  your 
attention  that  I  took  this  way  to  do  it;  I  had  something 
to  say  to  you.”  I  am  afraid  he  was  not  a  very  good  disci¬ 
plinarian,  for  I  remember  he  had  recourse  to  curious  pun¬ 
ishments.  One  was  being  obliged  to  sit  upon  nothing, 
that  is,  the  boy  must  sit  with  his  back  to  the  wall  with 
nothing  under  him.  This  was,  of  course,  of  short  dura¬ 
tion.  Another  was  to  stay  after  school  and  walk  home 
with  the  master.  To  this  we  did  not  much  object,  and 
often  a  small  and  not  very  well  behaved  procession  would 
be  seen  marching  through  Cambridge  Street,  the  boys 
conducting  as  though  they  were  not  being  severely  pun¬ 
ished.  When  we  reached  his  steps,  he  made  us  a  short 
exhortation  to  good  behaviour,  bade  us  good-bye  and  we 
ran  off,  I  am  afraid  not  much  edified.  He  had  a  similar 
reward  for  good  boys  which  was  more  fearful  than  this 
punishment.  A  good  boy  was  occasionally  invited  to  pass 
quite  a  dreary  afternoon  at  the  Master^s  house.  As  I 
recollect  these  occasions,  they  were  far  more  desolate  than 
any  funeral.  Master  Cheever  and  his  household  were 
pinks  of  propriety,  and  it  seems  to  me  now  wonderful  that 
the  boys  did  not  always  play  truant  from  those  prim  half 
holidays. 

One  exercise  in  the  school  ought  to  be  preserved.  It 
was  the  pen-making  class.  In  those  days  everybody  wrote 
with  goose-quill  pens.  Every  pen  had  to  be  made  and 
mended  many  times.  This  required  a  sharp  knife  always 
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ready,  and  if  the  master  had  to  make  and  mend  all  the 
pens  for  thirty  boys  his  time  would  be  well  occupied. 
Master  Cheever  solved  this  difficulty  by  his  genius  for 
nicety  in  details.  Every  boy  beyond  a  certain  age  was 
required  to  bring  a  pen-knife  to  school.  These  were  kept 
by  the  master  in  his  desk,  or  they  would  have  been  dulled 
forthwith.  Then  the  class  in  pen-mending  stood  before 
the  master’s  desk,  knives  and  quills  were  distributed,  and 
by  a  series  of  ingenious  motions  the  boys  were  all  taught 
to  make  pens  together.  At  the  age  of  nine  I  could  make 
a  quill-pen  a  great  deal  better  than  I  can  now.  This  was 
a  real  practical  thing.  Making  pens  was  required  in  every 
household  and  every  place  of  business,  and  Master  Chee- 
ver’s  boys  never  had  any  difficulty  in  doing  that  impor¬ 
tant  thing. 

Ever  since  I  went  to  his  school  I  have  been  convinced 
that  teachers  of  small  children  should  have  a  genius  for 
details,  and  that  without  this  the  scholars  will  suffer. 
Master  Cheever’s  niceties  seem  ridiculous,  but  they  were 
very  useful.  If  you  could  have  heard  him  labor  to  make 
a  boy  give  the  true  sound  of  the  letter  E  in  the  word 
mercy,  you  would  have  thought  he  was  a  quiddle,  and 
he  was,  but  he  was  a  practically  useful  quiddle,  whose 
scholars  have  felt  the  advantage  of  his  small  carefulness 
for  half  a  century. 

Many  years  afterwards  he  gave  up  school  teaching  and 
was  a  Notary  Public  in  Boston.  And  the  last  time  I  had 
speech  with  him  was  many  years  ago,  when  going  into 
Court  one  morning  I  found  my  old  teacher  foreman  of 
the  jury,  to  whom  I  was  about  to  open  a  case.  In  the 
intermission  I  asked  him  if  he  thought  I  continued  to  read 
pretty  well,  and  he  admitted  that  I  did.  The  modern 
school  teacher  would  look  down  on  Master  Cheever’s 
method  and  acquirements,  but  he  had  this  great  advantage 
over  the  average  modem  school  teacher,  he  was  not  one 
of  a  hundred  turned  out  of  a  mill  with  little  regard  to 
natural  capacity,  but  he  was  fitted  for  his  occupation  by 
his  nature,  his  taste,  and  he  arduously  followed  it  with 
his  whole  heart.  He  was  the  best  teacher  I  have  ever 
known,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
recall  his  many  excellencies. 
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Some  Rambling  Reminiscences  of  Old  Salem  Life 
IN  1825. 

A  goodly  company  of  pretty  young  girls  had  just  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Mr.  Cole’s  excellent  school.  How  thoroughly 
we  were  taught  there!  How  proud  we  were  of  our  one 
Greek  scholar !  How  bitter  cold  it  used  to  be  as  we  fought 
our  way  round  the  corner  of  the  old  church  to  reach 
school  1  Now  these  days  were  over — ^we  were  young  ladies. 
Parties  were  very  different  from  the  present  day.  Except 
on  very  great  occasions  there  was  no  set  supper.  After 
the  guests  assembled,  waiters  would  come  in  and  dodge 
in  and  out  among  the  company  with  trays  of  empty  plates, 
and  you  were  expected  to  take  one  in  anticipation  of  some¬ 
thing  to  put  upon  it.  Blanc-mange  and  jelly  would  soon 
appear,  served  in  the  same  manner.  Then  a  big  tray  with 
wine  and  lemonade  all  poured  out — ices  unheard  of — but 
oranges  and  nuts  and  raisins  came  next. 

One  good  lady  had  to  put  some  finishing  touches  to  the 
supper,  and  slipped  out.  On  returning,  she  quite  forgot 
the  checked  apron  she  had  put  on  to  preserve  her  company 
apparel ! 

Our  dances  at  Hamilton  Hall  were  often  enlivened  by 
the  arrival  of  a  Boston  beau  or  two.  Gentlemen  were  very 
scarce.  But  my  mother  would  tell  that  in  her  day  they 
talked  of  the  hack,  the  paved  street,  and  the  beau.  It  was 
not  so  bad  as  this,  but  one  young  man  would  lead  out  his 
two  sisters  in  a  country  dance,  and  it  was  the  only  turn 
they  got.  One  pretty  wallflower  said  when  supper  was 
announced,  “What  shall  I  do,  mama?”  “Catch  hold  of 
your  father’s  other  arm,  my  dear!” 

On  the  streets  gentlemen  wore  hats  made  of  real 
beaver  with  long  fur,  and  often  a  cocked  hat.  Cloaks 
were  often  of  camlet  lined  with  scarlet,  or  short  cloth 
cloaks  with  red  velvet  collars.  Spencers  were  also  worn. 
Galoshes,  a  stout  leather  overshoe,  were  worn,  and  with 
small  clothes  a  high  leather  boot  with  a  band  of  yellow 
leather  at  the  top  four  or  five  inches  wide. 

Coats  of  bright  colors,  and  vests  in  summer  of  mar- 
seilles  with  gay  sprigs,  and  of  kerseymere  with  lappels, 
and  buttoned  over  the  ruffled  shirt  on  old  persons.  This 
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ruffle  was  of  the  most  delicate  cambric,  with  two  or  three 
little  tucks  at  the  edge  and  carefully  plaited.  Coats  were 
lined  with  white  satin  for  full  dress.  Vests  of  satin  with 
gold  embroidery,  a  chapeau  bras,  and  a  sword  for  full 
dress. 

When  small  clothes  went  out,  young  men  wore  at  par¬ 
ties  very  tight  trousers  tied  in  a  bow  at  the  ankles,  gay 
silk  stoiiings,  sprigged  and  clocked,  and  very  low  shoes. 

Letter  writing  in  those  days  was  a  long  and  laborious 
task.  There  must  be  no  haste,  for  your  precious  docu¬ 
ment  would  cost  twenty-five  cents  by  mail.  I  have  now 
long  epistles  from  my  elders  which  are  really  moral  essays, 
and  from  young  friends,  full  of  minute  details  such  as  we 
have  no  time  for  now,  for  the  square  sheet  of  paper,  and 
sometimes  even  foolscup,  must  be  covered  on  three  pages, 
and  even  on  the  flaps  inside. 

Private  delivery  was  hailed,  and  travelers  were  loaded 
with  letters  to  be  delivered  on  their  arrival,  to  save  post¬ 
age.  Wafers  were  much  used  as  seals,  but  a  seal  ring 
was  on  the  finger,  and  a  ooat-of-arms  on  the  watch  chain 
for  wax,  and  various  sticks  of  colored  wax  were  in  the 
desk,  and  sentimental  mottoes,  such  as  “Though  lost  to 
sight  to  memory  dear.”  It  was  not  a  simple  matter  to 
seal  your  letter  with  nicety,  and  many  were  the  blots 
and  scorchings.  What  should  we  have  said,  could  we 
have  foreseen  that  in  fifty  years  we  could  actually  talk  to 
our  distant  friends! 

Gas  was  quite  unknown.  Such  a  care  to  fill  the  lamps, 
which  almost  always  went  out,  and  smoked.  Wax  can¬ 
dles  for  great  occasions. 

And  so  bitter  cold.  No  furnaces.  Rushing  from  room 
to  room,  and  cowering  over  the  big  wood  fires. 

The  dining  table  always  laid  in  the  sitting-room  and 
a  plate  warmer  brought  in.  And  pudding  served  before 
the  meat  in  those  days.  A  big  boiled  Indian  pudding  on 
Sunday  before  the  joint.  And  those  who  ate  the  most 
pudding  should  have  the  most  meat,  it  was  said. 

How  all  is  changed!  Our  houses  warmed  by  an  invis¬ 
ible  apparatus,  and  our  rooms  lighted  by  turning  a  screw. 
— P. 
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ROBEKT  CALEF  AND  SOME  OF  HIS 
DESCENDANTS. 


By  Anne  Calef  Boakdman. 


{Continued  from  Volume  LX XIV,  page  276) 

12  Mary  (Joseph,  Robert)  of  Haverhill,  Mass, 
(northern  part  now  Plaistow,  N.  H.),  b.  12  June  1708, 
Ipswich,  Mass.;  d.  8  Oct.  1795,  Haverhill;  m.  18  Jan. 
1734,  Ipswich,  Nicholas  White  (2nd  wife),  b.  4  Dec. 
1698,  Haverhill;  d.  2  Oct.  1782,  Haverhill;  son  of  John 
and  Lydia  (Gilman)  White. 

Children,  born  at  Haverhill: 

i  Joseph,  b.  14  Dec.  1734 ;  m.  Sarah  Noyes ;  5  cbn. 

ii  Maby,  b.  16  Aug.  1736. 

iii  Lydia,  b.  2  July  1738;  m.  9  Dec.  1762,  Benjamin  Hale; 

8  cbn. 

iv  William,  b.  19  March  1740 ;  d.  27  Jan.  1775 ;  m.  14  Aug. 

1764,  Mary  Bagley ;  3  cbn. 

V  John,  b.  21  March  1742;  d.  29  Oct.  1808;  m.  Elizabeth 

Kimball;  2  cbn. 

vi  Saml'el,  b.  17  Aug.  1744 ;  d.  10  June  1745. 

vii  Elizabeth,  b.  31  May  1746;  m.  Timothy  Ayer,  Haver¬ 

hill;  2  cbn. 

viii  Mabtha,  b.  9  Aug.  1748;  d.  11  June  1816;  m.  Deacon 

Joseph  Dodge,  Haverhill ;  no  cbn. 

ix  Samuel,  b.  6  Nov.  1750. 

X  Abigail,  b.  14  May  1757 ;  m.  James  Davis,  Haverhill ; 

2  dau. 

This  Mary  was  the  baby  born  six  months  after  her 
father  Joseph  Calef ’s  death.  She  received  a  legacy  by 
the  will  of  her  stepfather,  Capt.  Thomas  Choate,  who 
seems  to  have  treated  his  wife’s  children  as  his  own.  Her 
husband  was  descended  from  William  White,  who  landed 
at  Ipswich  in  1635.  He  was  deacon  of  the  Haverhill 
church,  and  was  called  “Captain.”  Their  stones  are  in 
the  Plaistow  church  yard. 

13  Elizabeth  (Robert,  Robert),  of  Boston,  Mass., 
b.  7  May  1704,  Boston;  d.  about  1736;  m.  19  Oct.  1722, 
Boston,  Increase  Getchell,  bp.  26  March  1699, 1st  Church, 
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Salem,  Mass.;  d.  Jan.  1729,  Boston;  son  of  Jeremiah  and 
Hannah  (Saith)  Getchell  of  Marblehead,  Mass. 

Children : 

i  Elizabeth,  bp.  1723 ;  d.  probably  before  1740. 

ii  Maboabet,  bp.  25  July  1725 ;  d.  abt.  14  Jan.  1726. 

Elizabeth  was  baptized  in  the  New  South  Church  by 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Checkley,  and  married  by  him.  Her 
husband  was  a  “gentleman”  and  a  schoolmaster,  but  hardly 
a  Puritan.  The  Getchells  had  an  independent  strain  that 
in  1685  had  landed  one  uncle,  Joseph,  in  the  pillory,  with 
tongue  pierced  by  a  hot  iron,  and  then  in  prison  till  the 
charges  of  his  trial  should  be  paid.  He  had,  at  his  brother 
Jeremiah’s  house,  in  a  “discourse  on  General  Salvation” 
set  forth  heretical  doctrines  in  no  measured  terms  and 
followed  this  later  by  “several  blasphemous  speeches.” 
Increase,  however,  wandered  only  as  far  as  the  Church 
of  England.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Christ 
Church,  the  Old  North,  and  one  of  the  original  pew 
holders. 

14  Ann  (Robert,  Robert)  of  Boston,  Mass.,  b.  7  July 
1708;  d.  before  1740;  m.  11  Jan.  1725,  Boston,  Thomas 
Green,  son  of  John  and  Bethiah  (Messenger)  Green  of 
Boston;  d.  before  1752. 

Cbildren,  bom  in  Boston : 

i  Thomas,  b.  19  Oct.  1725. 

ii  Maboabet,  b.  3  May  1727 ;  d.  England  after  1800 ;  m. 

30  May  1750  Ricbard  Draper;  no  cbn. 

iii  Ann,  b.  27  Feb.  1728. 

iv  Bethiah,  b.  4  July  1730. 

V  Robebt,  b.  25  Mar.  1734;  d.  before  1740. 

vi  John,  b.  7  May  1735;  m.  Lydia  Draper  4  Sept.  1755. 

vii  Maby,  b.  6  Nov.  1736. 

viii  Rebecca,  b.  abt.  1738. 

Ann  Calef  Green  received  from  her  father  Robert’s 
estate  “82  pounds  and  21  ounces  of  Plate  in  money,”  and 
from  her  mother,  Margaret  Barton  Calef,  a  family  treas¬ 
ure,  a  silver  porringer.  In  Margaret’s  will,  made  after 
her  daughter  Ann’s  death,  she  directs  that  this  porringer, 
which  Ann’s  husband  “then  had  in  his  hands,”  be  given  to 
Ann’s  daughter  Margaret,  also  a  gold  necklace. 
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This  granddaughter,  Margaret  Green,  inherited  sound 
business  ability.  She  married  Richard  Draper,  one  of 
Boston’s  early  printers;  carried  on  his  business  during 
his  long  illness,  and  when  he  died  in  1774  continued  to 
publish  his  loyalist  newspaper,  the  Massachusetts  Gazette 
and  Boston  Weekly  News-Letter. 

Trumbull,  in  “McFingal,”  writes  of  the  royalist  ad¬ 
visers  of  the  time: 

“Fill  every  leaf  of  copy  paper 
Of  Mills  and  Hicks  and  Mother  Draper.” 

When  the  British  troops  evacuated  Boston  she  went 
with  them,  taking  her  press  along.  For  a  short  time  she 
published  the  paper  in  Halifax,  but  soon  went  to  England 
where  she  was  pensioned  by  the  English  government.  She 
died  there  after  1800. 

15  Margaret  (Robert,  Robert)  of  Boston,  Mass., 
Hew  London,  Conn.,  South  Bridgewater,  Mass. ;  b.  4  Oct. 
1709,  Boston;  d.  16  Jan.  1802;  m.  7  Nov.  1727,  Boston, 
Jasper  Starr,  b.  21  May  1710,  New  London;  d.  June 
1792,  South  Bridgewater;  son  of  Benjamin  and  Lydia 
(Latham)  Starr. 

Child,  born  at  Boston : 

i  Jasper,  bp.  31  Oct.  1731. 

Children,  bom  at  New  London: 
ii) 

...i  Twins,  d.  1731. 
ui| 

iv  Robert,  b.  3  Aug.  1735. 

V  Mary,  b.  6  Nov.  1737  ;  d.  May  1805 ;  m.  Moses  Pierce ; 
no  chn. 

vi  Benjamin,  b.  3  June  1739 ;  d.  26  Oct.  1779. 
vii  James,  b.  2  May  1740;  d.  12  Oct.  1824;  m.  Mary  Winter. 

Jasper  Starr  is  called  a  goldsmith  and  a  mariner. 
Whether  he  ever  hammered  gold  or  not  may  be  questioned, 
but  he  was  a  sailor  from  his  youth  up.  In  1745  he  was 
master  of  the  colony  sloop  “Defense”  in  the  expedition 
against  Cape  Breton.  The  family  lived  several  years  in 
New  London,  then  in  Boston,  and  when  he  retired  they 
exchanged  their  Boston  home  for  a  place  in  South  Bridge- 
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water.  His  headstone  stands  in  the  Scotland  Graveyard 
there. 

Tradition  says  that  the  eldest  son  Jasper  followed  the 
sea.  Of  Robert  and  Benjamin  no  records  are  found. 
James  Starr  was  at  eighteen  a  soldier.  He  was  with  the 
Connecticut  troops  in  1758,  in  several  engagements  of 
the  French  and  Indian  War,  and  at  Montreal  when  it  was 
surrendered  to  the  British.  A  cooper  by  trade,  he  settled 
on  the  family  property  at  East  Bridgewater,  but  not  for 
long.  He  joined  the  Sons  of  Liberty  and  with  two  cousins 
of  Calef  blood  took  part  in  the  Boston  Tea  Party.  With 
his  cooper’s  adze  he  cut  open  the  tea  chests  as  they  were 
passed  up  to  the  deck.  He  went  into  the  navy  in  the 
Revolution,  was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  Halifax. 
After  eleven  months  the  prisoners  were  put  on  a  transport 
to  New  York.  Suspecting  that  the  destination  was  the 
Jersey  Prison  Ship,  they  rose  against  the  oflScers,  seized 
command  of  the  ship,  and  sailed  into  Marblehead.  The 
last  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Jay,  Maine.  He  inherited 
the  portrait  of  Margaret  Barton  Calef  (3),  his  grand¬ 
mother,  which  later  went  to  James  Starr’s  granddaughter, 
Mrs.  Daniel  Reade  of  Auburn,  Maine. 

16  John  (John,  Robert)  of  Sherborne,  Nantucket, 
and  Newbury,  Mass.;  b.  3  June  1703,  Newbury;  d.  25 
Dec.  1755,  Newbury;  m.  31  Oct.  1739,  Amesbury,  Mass., 
Naomi  Eliot,  b.  13  May  1709;  d.  6  Feb.  1754,  Newbury; 
dau.  of  John  and  Naomi  (Tuxbury)  Eliot,  Amesbury. 

Children,  born  at  Newbury,  Second  Parish : 
i  Child,  d.  IS  July  1740. 

40  ii  John,  b.  13  June  1741. 

iii  Molly,  bp.  20  May  1744;  d.  5  Dec.  1746. 

iv  Sabah,  b.  24  Dec.  1747 ;  m.  int.  20  March  1764  to  Henry 

Tuxbury,  of  Amesbury. 

“Master  John”  was  a  school  teacher,  who,  in  the  phrase¬ 
ology  of  the  day  “sustained  the  character  of  a  faithful 
instructor  of  children  and  youth.”  He  was  one  of  our 
early  poets,  publishing  at  about  nineteen  three  elegies 
which  were  more  severely  treated  in  the  New  England 
Courant  than  they  were  worth.  His  elegy  on  the  Rev- 
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erend  Daniel  Holbrook  of  Newbury,  though  far  from 
poetry,  shows  the  estimation  in  which  funeral  sermons 
were  held  at  the  time. 

On  Sabbath  Day  he  went  his  way 

As  he  was  used  to  do 

God’s  house  unto,  that  they  might  know 

What  he  had  for  to  show. 

When  he  came  there 
He  went  to  prayer 
But  very  faint  he  spoke, 

His  mortal  wound  inclosed  around 
And  gave  a  fatal  stroke. 

His  hat  he  took,  his  head  he  shook, 

A  mournful  sigh  he  gave, 

A  shepheard  true  the  flock  went  through 
Not  daunted  to  the  grave. 

He  often  said,  when  that  he  laid 
His  dying  bed  upon 
Distracted  he  should  surely  be 
Before  his  breath  was  gone 
God’s  holy  will  he  must  fulfill 
But  it  was  his  desire 
For  to  declare  the  sermon  rare 
Concerning  Madam  Fryer. 

Following  some  of  his  kin  to  Nantucket,  John  took  to 
the  sea  and  by  “unavoidable  disaster”  somewhere  between 
1726  and  1739  he  was  away  seven  years,  during  one  of 
which  he  was  a  prisoner  in  France. 

He  went  back  to  Newbury,  probably  on  his  return  from 
abroad,  married  in  nearby  Amesbury  and  became  a 
teacher.  He  and  Naomi  Eliot  left  two  children  orphaned 
at  fourteen  and  eight  years,  and  a  neighbor,  John  Bailey, 
is  made  their  guardian  on  the  request  of  the  boy,  who 
signs  his  name  “John  Calfe”  in  a  firm  clear  hand. 

Though  the  poet  gave  up  authorship,  it  is  noteworthy 
that  his  son  John,  whose  teacher  he  was,  became  himself 
a  teacher  of  literature,  not  a  common  interest  at  the  time. 

17  William  (John,  Robert)  of  Newbury,  Mass., 
Kingston,  N.  H. ;  b.  17  July  1706,  Newbury;  d.  5  March 
1784;  m.  (1)  5  Nov.  1728,  Newbury,  Sarah  Cheney,  b. 
25  Jan.  1709,  Newbury;  d.  - ;  dau.  of  Daniel  and 
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Hannah  (Dustin)  Cheney;  (2)  Nov.  1736,  Lois  Sawyer, 
b.  21  July  1718;  d.  1799;  dau.  of  Sergt.  John  and  Sarah 
(Wells)  (Sibley)  Sawyer  of  Newbury. 

Children  by  wife  Sarah,  born  at  Newbury : 

i  Sarah,  b.  19  Aug.  1729;  d.  before  1749. 

41  ii  John,  b.  14  June  1731. 

42  iii  Hannah,  b.  26  March  1733. 

Children  by  wife  Lois,  bom  at  Newbury : 

43  iv  William,  b.  26  Oct.  1737. 

Bora  at  Kingston : 

V  Lois,  b.  4  Jan.  1739;  m.  Judge  John  Calef  (40). 
vi  Samuel,  b.  7  Feb.  1741. 

44  vii  Joseph,  b.  12  Dec.  1742. 

45  viii  Lydia  (Hester),  b.  30  July  1745. 

ix  Sarah,  b.  15  Sept.  1749;  m.  Col.  James  Calef  (48). 

X  Mary,  b.  20  April  1752;  d.  15  Nov.  1756. 
xi  Hannah,  b.  29  Sept.  1754 ;  d.  25  March  1757. 

46  xii  Mari,  b.  22  Sept.  1758. 

47  xiii  Dorothy  (Dolly),  b.  20  June  1762. 

At  eleven  William  was  apprenticed  to  a  cordwainer  of 
Newbury,  John  Huse.  At  twenty-three  he  made  his  first 
investment  in  land, — a  house  and  lot  and  a  blacksmith 
shop  on  Bedford  Road  Way.  He  and  Lois  belonged  to 
the  Second  Church,  West  Newbury. 

He  moved  to  Kingston  where  he  became  a  prosperous 
farmer  and  large  land  owner.  It  is  said  that  he  built 
the  first  “stack  of  chimneys”  and  two-story  house  in 
Kingston.  The  homestead  in  the  inventory  of  his  estate 
is  described  as  on  the  south  side  of  the  road  from  King¬ 
ston  Meeting-house  to  Chester.  He  was  one  of  the  fifty- 
seven  original  proprietors  of  Stevenstown  (Salisbury)  a 
township  six  miles  square.  He  gave  a  farm  to  each  child 
on  marriage  and  in  his  will  he  left  legacies  of  land  in 
Rock  Rimmon  and  Candia,  as  well  as  in  Salisbury,  Hills¬ 
borough  and  Kingston. 

He  was  selectman  and  constable  in  Kingston,  surveyor 
for  the  town,  moderator  of  proprietors’  meetings,  and  dea¬ 
con  of  the  church.  Sarah  Cheney  Calef  was  the  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Hannah  Dustin,  heroine  of  the  Indian  raid 
on  Haverhill,  Massachusetts.  Captured  by  the  Indians 
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with  her  week  old  baby,  soon  killed,  and  her  nurse,  she 
managed  to  kill  their  ten  sleeping  Indian  guards  and, 
with  the  help  of  a  captive  boy,  scuttle  all  but  one  of  the 
canoes.  The  three  then  made  their  way  back  down  the 
Merrimac  from  the  site  of  the  present  Concord,  N.  H. 

18  Mary  (John,  Robert)  of  Chester,  N.  H. ;  b.  4  Feb. 
1708,  Newbury,  Mass.;  d.  before  11  March  1748;  m.  13 
Sept.  1727,  Nathan  Etheridge. 

Children : 

i  Nathaniei.,  b.  abt.  1729;  m.  - ;  lived  in  Raymond 

(Chester), 

ii  Deborah,  b.  abt.  1730;  m.  12  Sept.  1750,  Joshua  Hall; 

11  chn. 

iii  Mary,  b.  abt.  1732 ;  m.  Robert  Ambrose,  Concord,  N. 

H. ;  9  chn. 

19  James  (John,  Robert)  of  Newbury,  Mass.,  Ches¬ 
ter,  N.  H.,  Haverhill,  Mass.;  b.  31  Jan.  1710,  Newbury; 
d.  probably  1757,  Fort  William  Henry;  m.  2  Jan.  1735, 
by  Rev.  Moses  Hall,  Abigail  Jewett,  b.  18  May  1714, 
Rowley,  Mass.;  d.  after  1776,  probably  Dover,  N.  H. ; 
dau.  of  Daniel  and  Elizabeth  (Hopkinson)  Jewett. 

Children : 

i  Elizabeth,  bp.  31  Aug.  1735,  Byfield  Church ;  m.  John 
Smith  of  Boston ;  no  chn. 

ii  Samuel,  b.  3  Oct.  1736;  d.  probably  1757. 

iii  John,  b.  1739;  d.  before  1808;  m.  Sally  Hanson,  Epping. 

48  iv  James,  b.  abt.  1742. 

V  Abigail,  bp.  abt.  1747 ;  m.  Daniel  Webber ;  no  chn. 
known. 

49  vi  Mary,  b.  1  Jan.  1752. 

50  vii  Daniel,  bp.  4  March  1754. 

James  was  another  of  the  Calef  cloth  makers.  He 
began  his  trade  at  Newbury,  carried  it  to  Chester,  where 
he  had  a  two-story  house  near  the  school  in  Auburn  Vil¬ 
lage.  The  family  moved  to  Haverhill,  Mass.,  First  Par¬ 
ish,  where  they  had  connections.  There  he  and  his  eldest 
son,  Samuel,  were  enrolled  in  the  First  Foot  Company  of 
Haverhill  and  were  drafted  under  Lt.  Col  James  Osgood 
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to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  Fort  William  Henry,  then 
threatened  by  the  French  and  Indians  under  Montcalm. 

In  the  massacre  that  followed  the  surrender  of  the  fort 
in  1757  both  James  and  Samuel  were  lost.  In  1758 
A.bigail  made  application  to  the  government  for  her  hus¬ 
band  and  son,  hoping  they  might  be  among  the  men  still 
held  prisoners,  but  they  were  never  found. 

Evidently  hope  was  long  dying,  for  it  was  not  till  1774 
that  she  was  granted  permission  to  settle  her  husband’s 
estate  and  an  allowance  given  her  for  expenses  incurred 
in  bringing  up  the  children  under  seven. 

Widow  Abigail  was  warned  out  of  Boston  27th  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1764.  “She  is  to  be  conveyed  by  constable  to  the 
town  of  Haverhill.”  One  guesses  that  she  had  some 
Quaker  beliefs  or  other  theological  opinions  unwelcome  to 
the  majority,  since  the  daughter  of  a  Jewell  and  a  Hop- 
kinson,  her  father  a  deacon  in  the  Byfield  Church, 
Newbury,  she  can  hardly  have  fallen  under  censure  for  ill 
conduct. 

James’s  second  son,  John,  went  as  a  private  under  Capt. 
Richard  Saltonstall  in  1757  on  the  Crown  Point  expedi¬ 
tion.  He  was  a  yeoman  and  inn-holder  at  Kingston. 
His  widow  married  Joseph  Tjovering  of  Exeter. 

20  Kino  (John,  Robert)  of  Manchester,  Haverhill 
and  Newbury,  Mass.,  and  Chester,  N.  H. ;  b.  5  Nov.  1711, 

Newbury;  d. - ;  m.  21  Feb.  1733,  Manchester,  Eunice 

Allen,  b.  2  July  1710,  Rochester,  N.  H. ;  d.  - ;  dau. 

of  John  and  Alice  (Bennett)  Allen  of  Beverly,  Mass. 

Children : 

i  Allen,  b.  1735  (?),  Manchester,  Mass.;  living  in  1798 
at  Northport,  Me. 

51  ii  Martha,  b.  btw.  1738-45. 

58  iii  John,  bp.  89  Dec.  1754,  Boston. 

iv  Joseph,  b.  1754,  Marblehead,  Mass.;  d.  88  Sept.  1839, 
Warren,  Me.,  “aged  85”;  no  chn. 

King,  named  for  his  mother’s  family,  was  a  cordwainer. 
Soon  after  his  marriage  he  moved  with  his  parents  to 
Chester,  N.  H.,  where  he  was  living  in  1741.  There  he 
built  a  two-story  house,  on  land  eventually  the  home  of 
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Benjamin  Chase,  the  historian  of  Chester.  King  may, 
later,  have  taken  his  family  back  to  Massachusetts,  set¬ 
tling  near  his  wife’s  people.  Eunice  Allen’s  grandfather 
bore  the  resounding  name  of  Onesiphorus,  which  should 
help  to  trace  this  elusive  family.  The  records  are  scant, 
but  so  far  as  they  can  be  gathered  or  guessed,  there  were 
four  children.  The  son  Allen  was  living  in  Northport 
in  1798,  a  farmer  presumably,  owning  150  acres.  Rec¬ 
ords  gathered  by  descendants  of  Martha  Calef  Ring  seem 
to  substantiate  her  connection.  Joseph  married  in  New¬ 
foundland,  settled  in  Warren  Village,  where  he  and  his 
wife  died  both  within  a  week,  of  an  epidemic.  Of  John, 
the  records  are  scantiest  of  all,  but  by  reason  of  dates 
and  similarity  of  names  in  the  children,  it  seems  fair  to 
suppose  that  he  is  the  John  known  to  have  lived  in  Cas- 
tine,  Maine,  and  to  have  married  Mary  Prince  Allen. 

21  Robert  (John,  Robert)  of  Chester,  N.  H. ;  b. 

7  May  1715,  Newbury,  Mass.;  d.  1788,  Chester;  m.  (1) 
12  Oct.  1738,  Haverhill,  Mass.,  Elizab^h  Bradley;  (2) 

8  June  1748,  South  Hampton,  N.  H.,  by  Rev.  M.  Parsons. 
Hannah  (French)  Flanders,  widow  of  John  Flanders; 

(3)  16  Oct.  1755,  Haverhill,  Ann  (Clement)  Whitaker; 

(4)  Mary  (Folsom)  Bradley,  b.  1719 ;  d.  10  Aug.  1817, 
Concord,  N.  H. ;  dau.  of  John  and  Mary  (Sewall)  Fol¬ 
som,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

Children  by  wife  Hannah : 

53  i  Sabah,  b.  12  June  1749. 

ii  John,  b.  28  Oct.  1752;  d.  14  July  1754. 

Robert  carried  on  his  father’s  fulling-mill  at  Chester, 
N.  H.,  and  built  a  saw-mill  nearby.  He  was  sued  for 
the  flooding  of  a  meadow  near  his  dam,  but  won  the  suit. 
The  next  owner  of  the  meadow  believed  in  direct  action, 
and  gathered  a  group  of  men  who  cut  the  dam.  Robert 
prosecuted  him  for  riot,  and  as  the  best  way  out  he  gave 
up  the  flght  and  sold  the  land  to  Joseph  Blanchard,  hus¬ 
band  of  Robert’s  daughter  Sarah.  The  dam  was  not  re¬ 
built,  but  the  mill  was  moved  and  Robert  with  his  son-in- 
law  continued  the  business.  It  is  said  that  there  was  no 
other  fulling-mill  short  of  Canada,  and  cloth  was  brought 
two  hundred  miles  to  be  fulled  at  Chester. 
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Robert  was  Sergeant  in  Capt.  Edward  Williams’  com¬ 
pany  in  the  Louisburg  expedition  of  1745.  In  1775  he 
was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  safety  and  was  a  dep¬ 
uty  to  the  meeting  at  Exeter  for  choosing  a  delegate  to 
the  Congress  at  ‘‘Philidelfia,”  in  May  of  that  year.  In 
1776  his  name  is  among  those  signing  the  “Associates 
Test”  which  ends  with  the  words:  “We  the  subscribers 
do  hereby  solemnly  engage  and  promise  that  we  will,  to 
the  utmost  of  our  power,  at  the  Risque  of  our  Lives  and 
Fortunes,  with  ARMS  oppose  the  hostile  Proceedings  of 
the  British  fleets  and  Armies  against  the  United  American 
Colonies.” 

Mary  Folsom  Bradley,  his  fourth  wife,  was  the  widow 
of  Samuel  Bradley  who  was  killed  by  the  Indians  in  1746, 
when  taking  flour  from  Concord,  N.  H.,  to  the  grist  mill 
at  Hopkinton.  A  monument  near  Concord  marks  the 
spot.  She  was  a  woman  of  great  energy  and  superior 
education,  brought  up  in  the  home  of  Lieutenant  Governor 
Gilman. 

22  Joseph  (John,  Robert)  of  Auburn,  South  Candia, 
Chester,  N.  H.,  Amesbury,  Mass. ;  b.  31  Oct.  1718,  New¬ 
bury,  Mass. ;  d.  21  Dec.  1793,  Auburn,  N.  H. ;  m.  30 
Sept.  1746,  Amesbury,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Wingate,  Elizabeth 
Jewell  of  Amesbury. 

Children,  born  at  Chester : 

54  i  Elizabeth,  b.  21  Sept.  1747. 

ii  Abigail,  b.  8  May  1749;  d.  1755. 

iii  Joseph,  b.  12  Oct.  1750;  d.  1755. 

iv  Hannah,  b.  25  Sept.  1752;  d.  1755. 

V  Sabah,  b.  5  Nov.  1754;  d.  1755. 

vi  Child,  b.  1755;  d.  1755. 

55  vii  Jonathan,  b.  8  May  1762. 

56  viii  .Joseph,  b.  1765. 

57  ix  David,  b.  27  April  1767. 

In  the  spring  of  1746  Joseph  was  one  of  Captain  Goffe’s 
company  scouting  the  woods  to  guard  the  settlers  against 
the  Indians. 

Joseph’s  house  was  just  northwest  of  the  road  from 
Bunker  Hill  to  Candia  and  was  still  standing  in  1869, 
probably  the  oldest  house  in  Auburn. 
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Five  little  children  of  this  family  died  in  1755  of  a 
throat  distemper  so  virulent  that  “on  one  or  more  occa¬ 
sions  while  they  were  gone  to  the  grave  with  one  child 
another  had  died.”  Terrorstricken  for  the  remaining 
child,  Elizabeth,  they  fled  to  the  mother’s  old  home,  Ames- 
bury,  only  to  be  warned  out  by  a  community  naturally 
fearful  of  contagion.  By  some  arrangement,  however, 
they  must  have  stayed  on,  since  Joseph  is  “of  Amesbury” 
in  1756,  then  again  “of  Chester”  the  following  year. 

He  apparently  joined  the  army  at  Charlestown  when 
the  “Lexington  alarm”  came  to  Chester,  and  Elizabeth, 
his  wife,  buried  her  pewter  lest  the  British  run  it  into 
bullets. 

23  Daniel  (John,  Bobert)  of  Newbury  and  New- 
buryport.  Mass.,  Chester,  N.  H.;  b.  10  Jan.  1720,  New¬ 
bury;  d.  17  May  1796;  m.  6  March  1743,  by  Eev.  Eben- 

ezer  Flagg,  Mary  Gile,  b. - ;  d.  17  Aug.  1745,  Chester; 

dau.  of  Joseph  and  Mary  (Heath)  Gile. 

Child: 

58  i  Moses,  b.  6  March  1745. 

Daniel  was  a  maker  of  leather  “britches”  and  a  trader. 
He  was  a  land  owner  in  Chester.  In  June  1744  he  sailed 
on  the  privateer  brigantine  “Hawk,”  commander  Samuel 
Waterhouse,  and  was  probably  at  Louisburg  with  his 
brother  Joseph.  He  was  one  of  a  prize  crew,  captured 
in  July. 

In  1755  his  shop  was  in  Boston.  In  1758  he  was  there 
suing  John  Coverly,  goldsmith,  for  some  seven  pounds  on 
a  bill  for  “Deer  leather  Britches,  Black  Bricks,  Winegar 
and  Snufe.”  He  went  to  Newburyport  probably  early  in 
the  60’s,  for  it  is  said  he  was  warned  out  in  1764.  What¬ 
ever  the  difficulty,  politics  perhaps,  for  feeling  ran  high 
in  those  days,  it  seems  to  have  been  smoothed  out,  for 
he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  there,  and,  in  his  later  years, 
carried  on  his  shop  in  part  of  his  son  Moses’  dwelling. 

24  Jeremiah  (Jeremiah,  Robert)  of  Exeter,  N.  H. ; 
b.  abt.  1710,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. ;  d.  probably  1757,  Fort 
William  Henry;  m.  Lydia  Robinson,  b.  1715;  d.  31  May 
1795;  dau.  of  Jonathan  Robinson  of  Brentwood,  N.  H. 
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Children : 

i  Jonathan,  b.  3  Nov.  1738;  d.  28  Aug.  1744. 

ii  Lucy,  b.  8  May  1741 ;  d.  21  July  1743. 

iii  Lydia,  b.  22  May  1746;  d.  9  Dec.  1812;  m.  John  Robin¬ 

son  (Robertson). 

iv  Lucy,  b.  21  Jan.  1748-9 ;  d.  6  Nov.  1755. 

V  Mary,  bp.  23  Jan.  1753;  m.  Jeremiah  Calef  (62). 

Sergeant  Jeremiah  was  a  “joyner”  by  trade.  He  was 
at  Fort  William  Henry  on  the  surrender,  August  9,  1757, 
and  like  his  cousin  James  Calef  and  James’  son  Samuel, 
was  never  again  heard  of.  This  is  doubtless  the  reason 
for  the  phrase  in  his  father’s  will,  dated  1762,  leaving 
a  legacy  provisionally  to  “his  son  Jeremiah,  then  abroad 
.  .  .  but  if  he  should  not  return  to  this  country,”  the 
goods  go  to  the  daughters,  Mary  and  Lydia. 

25  Daniel  (Jeremiah,  Robert)  of  Boston  and  New- 
buryport,  Mass.;  b.  abt.  1713;  d.  June/July  1770;  m. 
24  Dec.  1747,  Boston,  Margaret  Boage  (Bodge)  of  Ports¬ 
mouth,  N.  H. 

Children : 

i  Elizabeth,  b.  1748. 

59  ii  Daniel,  bp.  27  Aug.  1749. 

iii  Abigail,  bp.  9  Feb.  1752. 

iv  John,  bp.  29  Dec.  1754;  “Ropemaker.” 

V  Samuel,  bp.  15  May  1757. 

vi  Lucy,  bp.  9  Sept.  1759;  d.  Jan.  1773. 

vii  Jeremiah,  bp.  17  Jan.  1762;  “Tobacconist.” 

viii  James,  bp.  26  May  1765 ;  “Blockmaker.” 

Daniel  and  Margaret  were  married  in  the  New  South 
Church,  Boston,  where  we  also  find  records  of  all  their 
children’s  baptisms  excepting  Elizabeth’s. 

Other  records  of  this  family  are  incomplete.  Daniel 
was  in  Gilmanton  for  a  short  time  with  his  father  and 
brother  James  in  1738.  He  is  mentioned  in  his  father’s 
will  in  1762.  Apparently  he  was  a  blacksmith  and  im¬ 
porter  of  rum  in  Boston,  dying  in  1770,  for  in  July  of 
that  year  Margaret  Calef,  widow  of  Daniel  Calef,  petitions 
to  continue  the  sale  of  liquor  at  her  house  in  Sea  Street, 
she  being  “so  impaired  in  health  as  to  be  incapable  of 
doing  much  laborious  work”  by  reason  of  her  husband’s 
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long  illness,  and  having  four  small  children  to  provide 
for.  She  promises  to  “manage  with  caution  as  in  Duty 
bound.”  The  petition  is  signed  by  twenty-eight  citizens, 
John  Adams  and  John  Cotton  among  them,  and  as  a 
“person  of  sober  life  and  conversation,”  her  petition  was 
flowed. 

No  further  records  of  the  children,  save  of  the  eldest 
son,  Daniel,  and  the  date  of  Lucy’s  death  have  been  found. 
John,  the  “Rope-maker,”  may  be  the  John  who  married 
Tomasina  Nevins  (1756-1829)  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
November  13,  1776.  They  had  a  son  Thomas  and  a 
daughter  Sarah.  John,  by  his  dates,  might  be  one  of 
the  several  candidates  for  the  honors  of  that  sailor  John, 
who  escaped  from  Mill  Prison,  Plymoiith,  England  in 
1777 ;  was  in  command  of  the  schooner  “Hawk”  in  1779, 
and  of  the  brig  “Massachusetts”  in  1780.  He  might  be 
the  Captain  John  who  lived  in  St.  Kitts,  West  Indies,  who 
sent  contributions  to  the  Massachusetts  Humane  Society 
from  1788  to  1810.  The  daughter  Abigail  might  be  thie 
“Sarah  (Abigail)”  who  in  the  Newburyport  vital  statis¬ 
tics  is  given  as  marrying  Daniel  Webber,  August  18,  1776, 
rather  than  the  Abigail,  daughter  of  James  (19).  New¬ 
buryport  statistics  also  mention  a  Samuel  Calef,  Jr.,  who 
was  “lost  with  Francis  Trask  at  sea,”  January,  1805,  and 
had  a  daughter,  Polly.  He  may  well  be  one  of  the  two 
Samuel  Calef s  of  Boston,  privates,  in  1775.  The  other 
was  doubtless  Samuel,  son  of  Joseph  Calef  (28  ii). 

26  James  (Jeremiah,  Robert)  of  Exeter  and  Gilman- 
ton,  N.  H. ;  b.  abt.  1720,  Portsmouth;  d.  16  Nov.  1801; 

m.  (1)  Ruth  Smith,  b. - ;  d.  before  5  July  1759;  dau. 

of  Oliver  and  Rachel  Smith.  (2)  before  3  Jan.  1778, 
Mehitable - . 

Children  by  wife  Ruth : 

60  i  Oliver,  b.  abt.  1749. 

61  ii  Elizabeth,  bp.  6  Aug.  1749. 

62  iii)  Jeremiah,  b.  19  Jan.,  1751;  m.  Molly  Calef  (24v) 
iv^  James,  b.  19  Jan.  1751 ;  probably  d.  young. 

63  V  Ruth,  b.  Aug.  1752. 

vi  Luct,  bp.  31  Oct.  1756;  m.  13  March  1781,  M.  Hopkin- 
son,  Exeter. 
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James  is  called  “a  joyner,”  “a  husbandman,”  “a  yeo¬ 
man.”  It  is  said  that  his  second  wife  was  his  first  wife’s 
widowed  sister,  Mehitable  Smith  Lyford. 

27  John  (Robert,  Joseph,  Robert)  of  Ipswich,  Mass., 
Castine,  Me.,  St.  Andrews,  N.  B. ;  b.  30  Aug.  1726,  Ips¬ 
wich;  d.  23  Oct.  1812,  St.  Andrews;  m.  (1)  10  Dec.  1747, 
Ipswich,  Margaret  Rogers,  bp.  14  Dec.  1729  ;  d.  27  March 
1750;  dau.  of  Rev.  Nathaniel  and  Mary  (Leverett)  Rog¬ 
ers  of  Ipswich;  (2)  18  Jan.  1753,  Rowley,  Iktass.,  Dorothy 
Jewett,  b.  2  May  1736;  d.  27  Aug.  1809,  St.  Andrews; 
dau.  of  Rev.  Jedediah  and  Elizabeth  (Dummer)  Jewett 
of  Rowley. 

Children  by  wife  Margaret : 

64  i  Mabgabet,  b.  15  Oct.  1748. 

65  ii  Mart,  b.  20  March  1750. 

Children  by  wife  Dorothy : 

iii  John,  b.  2  Nov.  1753 ;  d.  19  Feb.  1782,  drowned  at 

Ipswich. 

iv  Jedediah,  b.  22  Sept.  1755;  d.  10  March  1778. 

V  Elizabeth,  b.  24  Oct.  1757;  d.  7  Sept.  1771. 
vi  Daughter,  b.  16  May  1759;  d.  same  day. 

vii  Robert,  b.  16  Nov,  1760 ;  d.  13  April  1801,  Norfolk,  Va. ; 

unm. 

viii  Dorothy,  b.  16  Nov.  1762 ;  d.  29  March  1805 ;  unm. 

ix  Sarah,  b.  27  June  1764 ;  d.  25  March  1854 ;  St.  Andrews ; 
unm. 

X  Susanna,  b.  7  Feb  1766;  d.  11  May  1808;  unm. 

66  xi  Mehitable,  b.  13  Sept.  1767. 

xii  Martha,  b.  22  May  1770;  d.  23  Sept.  1771. 

xiii  Saht/el,  b.  26  July  1772;  d.  1812  at  sea. 

xiv  Daughter,  b.  12  April  1775. 

XV  Daughter,  b.  22  Aug.  1776. 

67  xvi  Jedediah  Jewett,  b.  22  June  1778. 

Dr.  John  was  one  of  the  many  loyalists  who  were  forced 
to  leave  the  country  during  the  Revolution. 

Left  an  orphan  at  eight,  he  was  brought  up  by  his  grand¬ 
mother,  Mary  Ayer  Calef.  His  guardian,  an  uncle,  John 
Staniford,  was  after  a  year  removed  at  her  request  and 
some  eighteen  years  later  John  recovered  from  his  uncle’s 
widow  property  to  the  amount  of  more  than  a  hundred 
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pounds.  In  the  list  are  mentioned  “a  negro  man  named 
Fortune”;  a  negro  boy,  Titus,  aged  nine;  another  named 
Minster,  aged  six;  a  “scrutoir”;  a  horse  and  chaise;  a 
watch;  silver  and  furniture;  five  books,  one  a  copy  of 
Willard’s  “Body  of  Divinity,”  perhaps  the  one  for  which 
his  uncle  Joseph  (91  had  subscribed. 

He  was  said  to  have  received  a  superior  education  and 
it  is  known  that  for  a  year  he  was  in  the  Boston  Latin 
School  under  the  famous  teacher  Master  John  Lovell.  At 
twenty-one  he  was  settled  as  a  physician  in  Ipswich. 

Margaret  Rogers,  his  first  wife,  was  the  granddaughter 
of  John  Leverett,  president  of  Harvard. 

From  1754  to  1760  he  was  with  various  commands  in 
“His  Britannic  Majesty’s  service”;  as  surgeon  on  the 
Western  Front  in  ’54;  under  Major  Thompson  in  the 
“Old  French  War”  in  ’56.  In  that  year  he  was  at  Crown 
Point  and  in  charge  of  the  Army  hospital  at  Albany,  later, 
on  account  of  smallpox,  moved  to  Half  Moon.  Here  the 
sick  and  wounded  from  the  “Main  Army”  were  sent.  In 
1759  he  was  on  an  expedition  to  Crown  Point,  and  at 
Louisburg  in  1760.  The  fleet  of  transports  with  which 
he  sailed  in  September  was  blown  off  the  coast  to  the  West 
Indies  and  did  not  reach  Boston  till  the  following  March. 

During  this  time  also,  he  was  engaged  in  foreign  com¬ 
merce,  being  part  owner  of  the  schooner  “Speed-well”  sail¬ 
ing  to  Bilboa. 

From  1755  on  he  was  frequently  Representative  from 
Ipswich  to  the  General  Court,  and  a  long  document  sets 
forth  for  his  guidance  the  wishes  of  the  town  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  growing  differences  between  the  colonies  and 
the  Home  Government.  In  1774,  some  vote  having  been 
called  in  question,  he  signed  the  following  statement: 

“Inasmuch  as  a  great  Number  of  Persons  are  about  the 
House  of  the  Subscriber,  who  say  they  have  heard  I  am  an 
enemy  to  my  Country,  etc.,  and  have  sent  a  large  Committee 
to  me  to  examine  me  respecting  my  principles,  In  compli¬ 
ance  with  their  request  I  declare, 

“First,  I  hope  and  believe  I  fear  God,  honour  the  King, 
and  love  my  Country. 

Secondly,  I  believe  the  Constitution  of  civil  Government 
held  forth  in  the  Charter  of  Massachusetts  Bay  Province  to 
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be  the  best  in  the  whole  World,  and  that  the  Rights  and 
Privileges  thereof  ought  to  be  highly  esteemed,  greatly  valued, 
and  seriously  contended  for,  and  that  the  late  Acts  of  Par¬ 
liament  made  against  this  province  are  unconstitutional  and 
unjust  and  that  I  will  use  all  lawful  Means  to  get  the  same 
recovered;  and  that  I  never  have  and  never  will  act  by  a 
Commission  under  the  new  Constitution  of  Government,  and 
if  I  have  ever  said  or  done  anything  to  enforce  said  Act  I 
am  heartily  sorry  for  it;  and  as  I  gave  my  vote  in  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  on  the  30th  of  June,  1768,  contrary  to  the 
Minds  of  the  People,  I  beg  their  Forgiveness  and  that  the 
good  people  of  the  Province  would  restore  me  to  their  Esteem 
and  Friendship  again.” 

This  vote  was  the  occasion  of  the  cartoon  by  Paul  Re¬ 
vere  picturing  the  seven  who  had  voted  retraction  of  a 
petition  to  the  King.  Calef  is  drawn  with  a  calf’s  head. 

He  was  for  years  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Essex  County 
and  one  of  His  Majesty’s  justices  of  the  Court  of  General 
Sessions,  1772-1775. 

In  1772  he  went  to  England  representing  certain 
“planters  and  settlers,”  and  returned  in  1774  in  his  cousin 
Capt.  Robert  CalePs  vessel,  the  “London  Packet.”  With 
him  came  a  Captain  Lee  to  take  command  of  the  “Ijord 
Dartmouth,”  a  vessel  of  300  tons  that  Dr.  John  had  had 
built  at  Danvers  for  the  Ix)ndon  firm,  Calef  and  Chuter. 
It  was  designed  for  the  East  India  trade,  but  ships  of 
British  owners  were  by  this  time  under  suspicion.  Dr. 
John’s  petition  for  clearing  papers  that  Captain  Lee  might 
sail  it  to  London,  made  to  the  Provincial  Congress  in  1775 
and  later  to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  were  alike  re¬ 
fused.  The  vessel  was  seized,  and  lay  for  years  rotting 
where  it  had  grounded,  a  total  loss  to  its  owners. 

In  1777  Dr.  John  gave  up  his  property  in  Ipswich,  sell¬ 
ing  to  John  Heard  his  house,  homestead,  barn,  pasture  on 
north  side  of  Heartbreak  Hill,  Calef  wharf  and  warehouse, 
the  “machine  for  weighing  hay,”  and  pew  24  in  the  Meet¬ 
ing  House  of  the  First  Parish.  The  house  was  later 
moved  to  a  site  east  of  the  South  Meeting  House,  and  was 
standing  in  1887. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  sales  and  gifts  of  property 
in  which  “his  wife,  Dorothy  Calef,  gentlewoman,”  often 
figures,  and  which  continued  till  1806. 
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Dr.  John  at  once  joined  the  British  troops  at  Fort 
George,  Penobscot  (Castine),  Maine,  and  in  1781  went 
to  England  as  agent  for  the  inhabitants  who  wished  that 
district  set  off  from  Massachusetts  as  a  loyal  province 
under  the  name  of  New  Ireland.  While  in  England  he 
published  his  “Siege  of  Penobscot  by  the  Rebels  by  J.  C. 
Esq.  a  Volunteer,”  a  beautifully  printed  little  book  with 
a  fine  map,  a  copy  of  which  is  treasured  in  the  New  York 
Public  Library’s  rare  books  room.  , 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  settled  in  St.  Andrews,  New 
Brunswick,  there  practicing  his  profession  till  his  death. 
In  his  family  record  is  this  entry: 

“My  very  dear  and  faithful  consort  died  Sabath  eve,  the 
27th  Augt.  1809  in  a  sudden  and  surprising  manner,  we 
having  lived  together  56  years,  7  mos.,  and  nine  days.” 

Lord  Timothy  Dexter  had  written  of  her: 

“Doctor  Calef — wife  of  thine 
Fruitful  as  a  pumpkin  vine.” 

Margaret,  the  eldest  daughter,  married  Dr.  Scott,  a 
dentist  and  an  apothecary,  who  had  drugs  for  sale  “at  the 
Medicine  Store  at  the  Sign  of  the  Leopard,  near  the  Hay- 
market,  South  End,  Boston.” 

The  eldest  son,  John,  went  to  Dummer  Academy  in  the 
days  of  the  noted  Master  Moody.  John  took  to  the  sea, 
and  was  early  a  master  mariner.  On  a  return  voyage 
from  the  West  Indies  he  was  drowned  when  his  ship  ran 
ashore  at  Plum  Island,  Ipswich.  Although  his  father’s 
well  known  loyalist  principles  make  this  a  question,  yet 
it  is  possible  that  he  is  the  Capt.  John  Calef  who,  with 
the  crew  of  the  schooner  “Hawk,”  was  taken  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish  and  committed  to  Mill  Prison,  Plymouth,  England, 
10  May  1779,  He  escaped  with  John  Knight,  of  New¬ 
bury,  and  in  1780  was  given  command  of  the  brig  “Mas¬ 
sachusetts.”  That  he  was  in  command  when  this  vessel 
captured  a  British  ship  with  a  cargo  valued  at  $100,000, 
as  has  been  said,  seems  unlikely,  since  this  exploit  took 
place  before  the  official  date  of  his  taking  command. 

Robert,  the  fourth  son,  was  an  apothecary  of  Ipswich. 
He  was  a  Loyalist  and  took  charge  of  settling  his  father’s 
and  mother’s  affairs  in  Massachusetts  after  the  Revolution. 
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On  this  business  he  was  in  London  in  1797,  dealing  with 
Robert  Calef  and  John  Ohuter  of  the  Old  City  Chambers, 
Bishopgate  Street.  This  task  finished  he  went  to  Nor¬ 
folk,  Virginia,  where  his  brother  Samuel  was  a  ship¬ 
master. 

Samuel  followed  the  sea  like  his  eldest  brother,  John. 
At  twenty-three  he  was  captain  of  the  “Charlotte”  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  Virginia.  In  1812  the  ship  on  which  he  was  return¬ 
ing  from  New  Orleans  was  lost  and  all  hands  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  perished. 

28  Joseph  (Joseph,  Joseph,  Robert)  of  Milton  and 
Boston,  Mass.;  b.  4  Nov.  1724,  Boston;  d.  31  May  1776, 
Milton;  m.  1758,  Boston,  by  Rev.  M.  Robbins,  Mehitable 
Miller,  bp.  4  May  1735;  d.  30  Sept.  1790,  Milton;  dau. 
of  Colonel  Samuel  and  Rebecca  (Minot)  Miller  of  Milton. 

Children,  born  at  Milton. 

68  i)  Joseph,  b.  12  Dec.  1758. 

iil  Samuel,  b.  12  Dec.  1758;  d.  Cape  Elizabeth,  Me.;  unm. 

69  iii  Ebenezek  Winter,  b.  17  Aug,  1760. 

70  iv  Hannah,  b.  1  March  1763. 

V  Mehitable  Miller,  b.  1  Sept.  1765 ;  d.  Nov.  1844 ;  ra. 
Colonel  Thomas  Legate,  Leominster,  Mass. ;  no  chn. 

71  vi  Stephen  Miller,  b.  9  Sept.  1767. 

vii  Bobert  Jordan,  b,  9  May  1770 ;  d.  22  March  1776. 

viii  Rebecca  Thayer,  b.  27  May  1772 ;  m.  Joseph  N.  Howe ; 

no  chn. 

ix  John,  b.  9  May  1776;  d.  30  Aug.  1777. 

Joseph  was  baptized  in  the  New  South  Church,  Boston. 
He  was  less  successful  as  a  merchant  than  was  usual  in 
the  family,  but  the  sale  of  his  lands  appears  in  time, 
under  the  management  of  that  excellent  business  man,  his 
brother  Ebenezer  Winter  Calef,  to  have  settled  his  affairs. 
In  his  estate  are  mentioned  an  Indian  Bible  and  twenty- 
one  other  books. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Smith  of  Falmouth,  Maine,  writes 
in  his  journal,  8  Aug.  1772 :  “Dr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Bowes 
came  to  lodge  with  us.  With  them  came  Dr.  Winthrop, 
[John]  Hancock,  Brattle,  Hubbard  and  [Joseph]  Calef.” 

The  home  in  Milton  was  standing  late  in  the  last  cen¬ 
tury.  On  a  window  glass  was  cut  with  a  diamond:  “Jo- 
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seph  Calef,  1760,”  The  homestead  of  forty  and  one-half 
acres  had  come  as  a  gift,  in  1758,  from  Samuel  Miller 
Esquire  and  Rebecca,  his  wife,  to  their  “beloved  daughter 
Mehitable  and  son  Joseph  Calef  jr.  of  Boston,  gentleman.” 

The  son  Samuel  was  a  private  from  Boston  in  Col. 
Brewer’s  regiment  in  1775.  With  his  twin  brother,  Jo¬ 
seph,  he  was  on  duty  in  1776  in  Capt.  Jonah  Vose’s  com¬ 
pany,  “guarding  the  shores,”  and  was  a  seaman  on  the 
brigantine  “Hawk”  under  Capt.  Jonathan  Oakes  in  1777. 

Joseph  Howe,  Rebecca’s  husband,  a  “rope-maker”  of 
Boston  and  Milton,  had  by  his  first  wife  a  son  Samuel. 
This  son  became  the  head  of  the  Perkins  Institute  at 
Boston,  was  a  great  teacher  of  the  blind,  and  married 
Julia  Ward  Howe. 

29  BLannah  (Joseph,  Joseph,  Robert)  of  Newbury- 

port.  Mass. ;  bp.  12  Dec.  1742,  New  South  Cburch,  Bos¬ 
ton;  d. - ;  m.  3  June  1764,  New  South  Church,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Dr.  Gottfried  Tristian  Smith,  b.  - ;  d.  before 

1794. 

Children : 

i  (loDFBEY,  b.  - ;  d.  March  1814,  Philadelphia. 

ii  Joseph,  b. - ;  d.  3  May  1790,  on  voyage  from  “Caro¬ 

lina  to  Amsterdam.” 

iii  Hannah,  b. - ;  m.  1792,  Charles  Miller,  Esq.,  Boston. 

30  Mary  (Ebenezer,  Joseph,  Robert)  of  Nantucket, 
Mass.,  and  Hallowell,  Maine;  b.  2  March  1729,  Nan¬ 
tucket;  d.  26  July  1815,  Hallowell;  m.  1748  (2nd  wife) 

Obed  Hussey,  b.  - ;  d.  16  June  1790,  Hallowell;  son 

of  Silvanus  and  Abiel  (Brown)  Hussey. 

Children,  bom  at  Nantucket: 

i  Peteb,  b.  16  Jan.  1749;  d.  1  Jan.  1774. 

ii  James,  b.  18  Sept.  1751 ;  d.  30  May  1753. 

iii  Peggy,  b.  22  May  1753 ;  d.  17  Aug.  1754. 

iv  James,  b.  18  Jan.  1755;  d.  13  Feb.  1757. 

V  Samuel,  b.  18  Oct.  1756;  d.  24  April  1801. 

vi  Timothy,  b.  18  May  1758;  d.  20  March  1760. 

vii  Child,  stillborn  17  Dec.  1759. 

viii  Polly,  b.  28  Nov.  1760;  d.  11  July  1787. 

ix  Betsy,  b.  9  Oct.  1762 ;  d.  9  Feb.  1792. 
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X  Else,  b.  18  May  1764;  d.  20  June  1766. 

xi  Nancy,  b.  22  Aug.  1767 ;  m.  Philip  Norcross. 
xii  Sally,  b.  Jan.  1774;  m.  Gershon  Cocks. 

Obed’s  first  wife  was  Margaret  Coffin,  who  had  eight 
children.  (See  Hallowell,  Me.,  records.) 

Mary’s  birth  date  has  also  been  given  as  7  July  1728, 

31  Peter  (Ebenezer,  Joseph,  Robert)  of  Nantucket, 
Mass.;  bp.  26  Sept.  1731,  Nantucket;  d.  probably  before 
1776;  m.  16  Aug.  1744,  Nantucket,  Abigail  Woodbury, 

b.  - ;  d.  - ;  dau.  of  Nathaniel  Woodbury.  Widow 

Abigail  Calef  m.  (2)  John  Starbuck,  (3)  Dr.  Benjamin 
Tupper. 

Child: 

i  Peteb,  bp.  16  Aug.  1747,  Nantucket. 

Peter’s  birth  date  has  been  given  as  6  Aug.  1745,  which  may 
mean  that  a  child  Peter  died  and  another  child  was  named  for 
him. 

32  Robert  (Ebenezer,  Joseph,  Robert)  of  Nantucket, 
Mass. ;  Homerton,  Eng. ;  Dedham  and  Weston,  Mass. ;  bp. 
26  Sept.  1731,  Nantucket;  d.  25  Jan.  1814,  Weston;  m. 
29  July  1758,  Nantucket,  Sally  Coffin,  b.  1  Aug.  1738; 
d.  28  Nov.  1834,  Weston ;  dau.  of  Major  Josiah  and  Eliz¬ 
abeth  (Coffin)  Coffin. 

Children : 

i  John  (?) 

ii  Elizabeth,  bp.  3  June  1764;  m.  Charles  Yarnall. 

iii  Sarah,  bp.  19  Aug.  1764;  m.  John  Chester  (John 

Chuter  (?)  of  London). 

iv  Bobebt,  bp.  25  June  1769. 

V  James,  bp.  11  Aug.  1771. 

An  importer  and  sea  captain,  Robert’s  name  appears 
in  the  advertisements  of  Boston  papers  from  1756  till 
the  Revolution.  He  is  bringing  tea,  etc,,  for  Barnabas 
Clarke,  Boston  merchant;  goods  from  London  for  Nathan 
Frazier,  Andover,  The  “Volunteer”  arrives  and  sails. 
The  “London  Packet”  brings  and  takes  passengers.  Among 
these  is  the  “Rev.  Samson  Occum,  a  Mohegan  Indian,” 
and  “Phyllis  Wheatly,  the  ingenius  Negro  Poet.” 
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The  “London  Packet,”  “bound  for  London,”  is  owned 
by  Robert  Calef  and  John  Chuter  of  the  Old  City  Cham¬ 
bers,  Bishopsgate  Street,  merchants  there  till  1797  or 
later.  Captain  Robert,  after  Boston  was  closed  by  the 
Port  Bill,  managed  to  sail  the  “Packet”  in  November, 
1774,  from  Salem,  and  bring  her  safely  to  London. 

It  was  in  1793  that  Captain  Robert,  in  a  power  of  attoi> 
ney  dated  Homerton,  County  of  Middlesex,  England,  de¬ 
scribes  himself  as  a  broker.  He  appoints  “Sarah  Calef, 
my  wife,  at  present  of  Homerton,  but  about  to  depart  for 
America,  my  true  and  lawful  attorney.” 

Sarah’s  errand  in  America  was  evidently  to  sell  the 
real  estate  of  “Robert  Calef,  formerly  of  Sherbom  (Nan¬ 
tucket),  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  but  now  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  Old  England,  in  the  City  of  London,  trader.” 

In  1797  he  had  come  back  and  was  “of  Dedham,  Mass.” 
He  bought  eighty  acres  in  Weston  with  a  dwelling-house, 
where,  according  to  a  newspap>er  clipping,  he  and  Sally 
lived,  at  the  north  end  of  town,  in  “almost  baronial  state 
and  magnificence.” 

He  made  many  other  purchases  of  land,  perhaps  un¬ 
wisely,  for  when  past  eighty,  the  year  before  his  death, 
he  mortgaged  the  fine  Weston  property.  His  wife,  in 
1815,  sold  the  pew  in  the  Meeting  House,  and  when  she 
died,  twenty  years  later,  her  estate  amounted  to  but  $325, 
personal  property.  A  kinswoman  named  Woodbury  was 
chief  creditor  and  sole  heir. 

It  would  seem  that  there  were  no  children  living  when 
the  Captain  died,  and  indeed  as  to  children  there  is  little 
definite  to  go  on.  Save  one,  John,  the  list  here  printed 
is  from  the  records  of  the  New  South  Church,  Boston, 
children  of  “Robert  and  Sarah  Calef.”  Since  the  Cap¬ 
tain’s  ships  docked  at  Boston,  his  family  may  have  lived 
there  quite  as  much  as  in  Nantucket,  but  they  kept  their 
connections  with  their  Nantucket  kindred.  Mrs.  Dr.  Ed¬ 
ward  Holyoke  wrote  from  the  Island,  June  5,  1775: 
“Dined  with  Mrs.  Fitch  in  Company  with  Captain  [Rob¬ 
ert]  Calef,  lady  and  two  daughters.”  The  name  of  the 
daughter  Elizabeth’s  husband’s  family  is  often  found  in 
Nantucket  records  of  that  time.  The  Yamalls  were  a 
Philadelphia  Quaker  family  of  note,  and  there  was  much 
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business  between  the  sea-faring  folk  of  the  two  places. 
While  one  is  guessing,  since  there  is  no  trace  of  the  other 
daughter’s  husband,  John  Chester,  one  is  tempted  to  make 
the  Chester  into  Chuter.  Her  parents  were  in  England 
while  she  was  a  young  lady,  and  doubtless  intimate  with 
those  business  and  family  friends,  Calef  and  Chuter  of 
the  Old  City  Chambers. 

It  is  said  there  was  in  Nantucket  a  legend  that  the 
Captain  left  a  son  John.  If  there  was  a  son  John,  he 
might  have  been  the  Captain  John  of  St.  Christophers, 
West  Indies,  mentioned  under  Daniel  (25).  That  he  was 
the  John  of  Revolutionary  exploits  seems  less  likely  by 
reason  of  his  probable  age  and  because  one  guesses  that 
Captain  Robert  with  his  close  London  connections  and 
living  in  England  for  some  time  after  the  Revolution  was, 
like  his  cousin.  Dr.  John  Calef,  loyalist  in  sympathy. 

Birth  date  of  Robert  has  been  given  as  5  Dec.  1731. 

33  Ebenezer  (Ebenezer,  Joseph,  Robert)  of  Nan¬ 
tucket,  Mass.;  bp.  22  July  1739,  Nantucket;  d.  18  Oct. 

1807 ;  m.  Elizabeth  Coffin,  b. - ;  d.  12  Jan.  1809;  dau. 

of  Enoch  and  Love  Coffin. 

Children : 

i  Elizabeth,  b.  18  Feb.  1792;  d.  unin. 

ii  Love,  b.  11  Dec.  1794;  d.  unm. 

hi  Uriah,  b.  11  Jan.  1797 ;  d.  unm. 

iv  John,  b.  8  March  1799;  d.  10  June  1819  at  sea. 

Elbenezer  was  a  joiner  and  had  large  properties  in 
Nantucket,  where  he  bought  the  lands  of  his  brother, 
Captain  Robert.  Ebenezer’s  estate  at  his  death  was  worth 
the  considerable  sum,  for  the  time  and  place,  of  $11,675. 
He  was  executor  of  his  father’s  and  his  mother’s  estates. 
To  him  his  mother  left  her  clock  and  silver  tankard.  His 
earmark  is  recorded  as  a  “fork  in  the  Right  Ear  and  a 
Half-penny  atop  the  same.” 

The  two  daughters  “taught  a  good  school  in  Nantucket.” 
Later  they  lived  for  a  time  in  Baltimore.  The  son  John 
died  at  sea.  Uriah  went  to  Savannah.  None  married. 

Birth  date  of  Ebenezer  has  been  given  as  5  Nov.  1732. 

34  Elizabeth  (Ebenezer,  Joseph,  Robert)  of  Nan¬ 
tucket,  Mass. ;  bp.  22  July  1739;  d.  19  Oct.  1828;  m.  (1) 
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William  Brock,  Esq.,  b.  25  Feb.  1735,  Nantucket;  d. 

4  Dec.  1781 ;  son  of  Thomas  and  Patience  (Gardner) 
Brock;  (2)  Josiah  Coffin,  Jr.  (3rd  wife),  b.  28  Aug. 
1728;  d. - ;  son  of  Major  Josiah  and  Elizabeth  (Cof¬ 

fin)  Coffin. 

Children,  by  husband  William  Brock: 

i  Elizabeth,  b.  - ;  m.  Nathaniel  Macy,  Jr. 

ii  Jennet,  b. - . 

iii  Sarah,  b.  - ;  m.  Benjamin  Ames,  Jr. 

iv  William,  b.  - ;  m.  Rebecca  Gardner. 

V  Thomas,  b. - ;  m.  Eunice  Worth. 

vi  Mary,  b.  - ;  m.  Thaddeus  Starbuck. 

Birth  date  of  Elizabeth  Calef  has  been  given  as  10  Feb. 
1736. 

35  ^ilAROAEET  (Ebenezer,  Joseph,  Robert)  of  Nan¬ 
tucket,  Mass.;  bp.  16  Aug.  1747,  Nantucket;  d.  17  Oct. 
1825,  Nantucket;  m.  (1)  Joseph  Cook,  no  chn.  (2)  Paul 
Coggeshall,  b.  15  Alarch  1750;  d.  21  Oct.  1823;  son  of 
John  and  Elizabeth  Coggeshall  of  Rhode  Island. 

Children,  by  husband  Paul  Coggeshall: 

i  Joseph  Calef,  b.  11  July  1776;  d.  13  Oct.  1823;  m. 

Nancy  Fitzgerald,  dau.  of  Henry  Fitzgerald. 

ii  Robert,  b.  1782 ;  d.  15  Feb.  1852 ;  m.  Betsy  Coffin,  dau. 

of  Elijah  Coffin. 

iii  Mahala,  b.  - ;  d.  16  May  1809;  m.  David  Coffin,  son 

of  Jonathan  CoflBn. 

Birth  date  of  Margaret  has  been  given  as  15  Nov.  1745. 

36  Joseph  (Peter,  Joseph,  Robert)  of  Charlestown 
and  IMedford,  Mass.;  bp.  3  May  1724;  d.  1761;  m.  15 
April  1746,  Medford,  by  Rev.  Eben  Turrell,  Frances 
Thompson,  b.  17  June  1726;  d.  8  Sept.  1775;  dau.  of 
Joseph  Thompson,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Children : 

i  Frances,  bp.  24  Jan.  1747 ;  d.  4  Dec.  1753,  Medford. 

ii  Peter,  b.  27  Aug.  1750 ;  d.  3  Sept.  1751. 

iii  Joseph,  bp.  3  June  1754. 

iv  Peter,  b.  27  May  1754. 

V  Frances,  b.  28  Dec.  1756 ;  m.  1  Oct.  1778,  Richard  Pool. 
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business  between  the  sea-faring  folk  of  the  two  places. 
While  one  is  guessing,  since  there  is  no  trace  of  the  other 
daughter’s  husband,  John  Chester,  one  is  tempted  to  make 
the  Chester  into  Chuter.  Her  parents  were  in  England 
while  she  was  a  young  lady,  and  doubtless  intimate  with 
those  business  and  family  friends,  Calef  and  Chuter  of 
the  Old  City  Chambers. 

It  is  said  there  was  in  Nantucket  a  legend  that  the 
Captain  left  a  son  John.  If  there  was  a  son  John,  he 
might  have  been  the  Captain  John  of  St.  Christophers, 
West  Indies,  mentioned  under  Daniel  (25).  That  he  was 
the  John  of  Revolutionary  exploits  seems  less  likely  by 
reason  of  his  probable  age  and  because  one  guesses  that 
Captain  Robert  with  his  close  London  connections  and 
living  in  England  for  some  time  after  the  Revolution  was, 
like  his  cousin.  Dr.  John  Calef,  loyalist  in  sympathy. 

Birth  date  of  Robert  has  been  given  as  5  Dec.  1731. 

33  Ebenezer  (Ebenezer,  Joseph,  Robert)  of  Nan¬ 
tucket,  Mass.;  bp.  22  July  1739,  Nantucket;  d.  18  Oct. 

1807 ;  m.  Elizabeth  Coffin,  b. - ;  d.  12  Jan.  1809;  dau. 

of  Enoch  and  Love  Coffin. 

Children : 

i  Elizabeth,  b.  18  Feb.  1792 ;  d.  unm. 

ii  Love,  b.  11  Dec.  1794;  d.  unm. 

iii  Ubiah,  b.  11  Jan.  1797 ;  d.  unm. 

iv  John,  b.  8  March  1799;  d.  10  June  1819  at  sea. 

Eibenezer  was  a  joiner  and  had  large  properties  in 
Nantucket,  where  he  bought  the  lands  of  his  brother, 
Captain  Robert.  Ebenezer’s  estate  at  his  death  was  worth 
the  considerable  sum,  for  the  time  and  place,  of  $11,675. 
He  was  executor  of  his  father’s  and  his  mother’s  estates. 
To  him  his  mother  left  her  clock  and  silver  tankard.  His 
earmark  is  recorded  as  a  “fork  in  the  Right  Ear  and  a 
Half-penny  atop  the  same.” 

The  two  daughters  “taught  a  good  school  in  Nantucket.” 
Later  they  lived  for  a  time  in  Baltimore.  The  son  John 
died  at  sea.  Uriah  went  to  Savannah.  None  married. 

Birth  date  of  Ebenezer  has  been  given  as  5  Nov.  1732. 

34  Elizabeth  (Ebenezer,  Joseph,  Robert)  of  Nan¬ 
tucket,  Mass. ;  bp.  22  July  1739;  d.  19  Oct.  1828;  m.  (1) 
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William  Brock,  Esq.,  b.  25  Feb.  1735,  Nantucket;  d. 

4  Dec.  1781;  son  of  Thomas  and  Patience  (Gardner) 
Brock;  (2)  Josiah  Coffin,  Jr.  (3rd  wife),  b.  28  Aug. 
1728;  d.  - ;  son  of  Major  Josiah  and  Elizabeth  (Cof¬ 

fin)  Coffin. 

Children,  by  husband  William  Brock: 

i  Emzabeth,  b.  - ;  m.  Nathaniel  Macy,  Jr. 

ii  Jennet,  b. - . 

iii  Sarah,  b.  - ;  m.  Benjamin  Ames,  Jr. 

iv  William,  b.  - ;  m.  Rebecca  Gardner. 

V  Thomas,  b.  - ;  m.  Eunice  Worth. 

vi  Mary,  b.  - ;  m.  Thaddeus  Starbuck. 

Birth  date  of  Elizabeth  Calef  has  been  given  as  10  Feb. 
1736. 

35  ^Margaret  (Ebenezer,  Joseph,  Robert)  of  Nan¬ 
tucket,  Mass.;  bp.  16  Aug.  1747,  Nantucket;  d.  17  Oct. 
1825,  Nantucket;  m.  (1)  Joseph  Cook,  no  chn.  (2)  Paul 
Coggeshall,  b.  15  March  1750;  d.  21  Oct.  1823;  son  of 
John  and  Elizabeth  Coggeshall  of  Rhode  Island. 

Children,  by  husband  Paul  Coggeshall: 

i  Joseph  Calef,  b.  11  July  1776;  d.  13  Oct.  1823;  m. 
Nancy  Fitzgferald,  dau.  of  Henry  Fitzgerald. 

ii  Robert,  b.  1782;  d.  15  Feb.  1852;  m.  Betsy  Coffin,  dau. 

of  Elijah  Coffin. 

iii  Mahala,  b.  - ;  d.  16  May  1809;  m.  David  Coffin,  son 

of  Jonathan  CoflBn. 

Birth  date  of  Margaret  has  been  given  as  15  Nov.  1745. 

36  Joseph  (Peter,  Joseph,  Robert)  of  Charlestown 
and  Medford,  Mass.;  bp.  3  May  1724;  d.  1761;  m.  15 
April  1746,  Medford,  by  Rev.  Eben  Turrell,  Frances 
Thompson,  b.  17  June  1726;  d.  8  Sept.  1775;  dau.  of 
Joseph  Thompson,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Children : 

i  Frances,  bp.  24  Jan.  1747 ;  d.  4  Dec.  1753,  Medford. 

ii  Peter,  b.  27  Aug.  1750;  d.  3  Sept.  1751. 

iii  Joseph,  bp.  3  June  1754. 

iv  Peter,  b.  27  May  1754. 

V  Frances,  b.  28  Dec.  1756 ;  m.  1  Oct.  1778,  Richard  Pool. 
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Joseph,  “mariner,”  of  Medford,  appears  as  a  lad  to 
have  gone  with  his  uncle.  Captain  Charles  Codman,  to 
“Loisberg.”  No  other  voyages  are  suggested  by  the  rec¬ 
ords.  He  had  from  his  father’s  estate  a  half  a  dwelling 
in  Charlestown  and  “a  Silver  Tankard,  22oz.  in  weight.” 

The  family  seems  to  have  lived  a  time  in  Charlestown, 
for  he  is  a  leather-dresser  there  in  1748.  Three  years 
later,  however,  he  was  buying  part  of  a  dwelling  in  Med¬ 
ford,  and  after  his  death  his  widow,  Frances,  bought  of 
Deacon  Willys  the  “westerly  chamber”  in  this  same  house 
“to  be  used  by  her  during  her  natural  life  and  by  her 
assigns.” 

The  son  Joseph  was  a  cooper  in  Medford  in  1784. 
He  may  have  married  and  been  the  father  of  the  Thomas 
who  married  in  Medford  in  1813,  Sally  Stowers. 

37  Mary  (Peter,  Joseph,  Robert),  bp.  23  April  1732, 

Charlestown,  First  Congregational  Church;  d.  - ;  m. 

5  Jan.  1758,  Waltham,  Mass.,  Stephen  White  of  Hollis- 
ton.  Me.  (?) 

Child : 

i  Paenel,  b.  25  Feb.  1761. 

With  her  share  of  her  father’s  estate  Mary  had  a  spe¬ 
cial  legacy  of  a  flowered  satin  gown,  a  treasure  perhaps 
of  her  mother,  who  died  when  she  was  a  little  child. 

38  Parnel  (Peter,  Joseph,  Robert)  of  Sherburn 
(Nantucket),  Mass.;  bp.  16  Feb.  1735,  Charlestown, 
Mass. ;  d.  19  Dec.  1813 ;  m.  Dr.  Edward  Coffin,  b.  15  May 

1734,  Nantucket;  d.  - ;  son  of  Josiah  and  Elizabeth 

(Coffin)  Coffin. 

Children : 

i  Edward,  b.  - ;  m.  Janet  Clark,  dau.  of  Reuben  and 

Mary  Clark;  chn. 

ii  Chbistopheb,  b.  10  Dec.  1758;  m.  Nancy  Bridges, 

Wayne  Co.,  Va. ;  chn. 

iii  Sally,  b.  27  Oct.  1762 ;  m.  John  Morris,  son  of  Jacob 

Morris. 

Parnel  inherited  from  her  father,  Peter,  one-half  of  the 
house  on  the  main  street  of  Charlestown,  a  gold  necklaee 
and  gold  buttons. 


{To  he  continued') 
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The  Voyage  of  the  New  Hazard  to  the  Northwest 
Coast,  Hawaii  and  China.  By  Stephen  Reynolds,  a 
Member  of  the  Crew.  Edited  by  Judge  F.  W.  Howay, 
F.R.S.C.  1938.  xxii  -|-  158  pp.,  small  quarto,  cloth, 
illus.  Salem,  Massachusetts:  Peabody  Museum.  Price, 
$4.00.  Limited  edition  of  100  numbered  copies,  price 
$7.50. 

Tn  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  Salem  ships 
explored  nearly  all  channels  of  foreign  trade  except  that 
with  the  Northwest  Coast  of  America,  which  was  practically 
monopolized  by  Boston.  Nevertheless,  at  least  two  Salem- 
owned  vessels,  the  brig  New  Hazard  and  the  ship  Packet, 
were  sent  out  from  Boston  to  the  Northwest  Coast.  A  journal 
of  the  New  Hazard’s  voyage  from  Boston  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  the  Northwest  Coast,  China  and  back,  between  10 
October  1810  and  24  December  1813,  was  bought  by  the 
Peabody  Museum  of  Salem.  It  was  kept  by  Stephen  Rey¬ 
nolds  (1782-1857),  a  foremast  hand  who  was  a  native  of 
Boxford,  Massachusetts,  and  although  not  the  official  log  it 
is,  so  far  as  known,  the  only  account  now  existing  of  the 
voyage. 

Judge  F.  W.  Howay  of  New  Westminster,  British  Colum¬ 
bia,  who  has  long  been  a  distinguished  student  of  the  North¬ 
west  Coast  fur  trade,  has  edit^  Stephen  Rejnolds’  journal. 
Most  references  to  wind  and  weather,  the  vessel’s  courses  and 
handling,  and  insignificant  matters  of  daily  routine  have  been 
omitted,  so  as  to  leave  a  readable  narrative.  Judge  Howay 
has  contributed  some  four  hundred  footnotes,  identif3ring 
places  mentioned  in  the  text  and  explaining  details  of  the 
trade,  as  well  as  an  Introduction  in  which  he  sketches  the 
life  of  Stephen  Reynolds  and  the  history  of  the  New  Hazard. 

Journals  of  entire  voyages  from  New  England  to  the 
Northwest  Coast  are  sufficiently  rare  to  make  this  text  of 
reasonable  historical  consequence.  In  addition  it  gives  a 
contemporary  picture  of  life  at  sea  in  the  early  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  average 
sailor.  The  general  reader  will  find  in  Stephen  Reynolds’ 
narrative  much  concerning  conditions  on  board  ship,  life  in 
port  at  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  in  China,  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  fur  trade  with  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest 
Coast.  The  picture  as  a  whole  is  neither  pretty  nor  inspir¬ 
ing,  but  it  is  authentic  and  full  of  interest. 
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BOOK  KEVIEWS 


The  Ring  and  the  Tree  and  Other  Poems.  By  Sylvester 
Baxter.  1938.  80  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Boston: 

Bruce  Humphries,  Inc.  Price,  $1.00. 

This  reprint  of  Mr.  Baxter’s  poems  is  brought  out  by 
Cornelius  P.  Hanlon,  his  executor.  Born  on  Cape  Cod,  Mr. 
Baxter  came  to  Boston,  where  most  of  his  work  was  accom¬ 
plished.  As  newspaper  man,  free  lance  writer  and  poet,  he 
added  much  to  the  cultural  life  of  Boston.  He  is  best  re¬ 
membered  for  his  work  on  the  Metropolitan  Park  Commis¬ 
sion,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  first  interested  members. 
His  poems  are  well  worth  republishing. 

A  Puritan  Church  and  Its  Relation  to  Community, 
State  and  Nation.  Addresses  delivered  in  preparation 
for  the  Three  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Settlement 
of  New  Haven.  By  Oscar  Edward  Maurer,  D.D.  1938. 
208  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  New  Haven,  Connecticut: 
Yale  University  Press.  Price,  $2.00. 

This  volume  comprises  eight  addresses  given  by  the  author, 
who  is  pastor  of  the  Center  Church,  in  preparation  for  the 
observance  of  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  New  Haven.  In  addition,  there  is  a  history  of  the 
parish  from  1825  to  date,  and  biographical  sketches  of  pas¬ 
tors.  Dr.  Maurer  clearly  shows  the  development  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  state  and  nation  during  the  period  covered. 

General  Washington’s  Dilemma.  By  Katherine  Mayo. 
1938.  323  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  New  York:  Har- 
court.  Brace  and  Co.  Price,  $2.50. 

Katherine  Mayo  never  does  anything  by  halves,  and  the 
amount  of  research  she  has  put  into  this  latest  book  is  ex¬ 
tensive,  in  this  country,  England,  and  France.  During  the 
Revolution  when  outrage  and  reprisal  were  the  order  of  the 
day,  one  of  the  colonists  was  hanged  by  a  band  of  “loyalists.” 
Monmouth  County,  New  Jersey,  was  enraged  and  demanded 
of  General  Washington  that  a  British  soldier  of  equal  rank 
be  selected  for  the  same  punishment.  Capt.  Charles  Asgill 
was  chosen  by  lot,  and  this  story  hinges  on  how  Washington 
was  placed  in  an  embarrassing  position  on  account  of  the 
prominence  of  the  prisoner’s  family  in  England,  and  the 
diplomacy  that  had  to  be  used  before  the  young  man  was 
released.  The  actors  and  the  setting  form  a  rich  pageant  of 
our  early  history. 
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Historic  Salem  in  Four  Seasons.  A  Camera  Impression, 
by  Samuel  Chamberlain.  1938.  74  pp.,  square  octavo, 
boards,  illus.  New  York:  Hastings  House.  Price,  $1.25. 

This  new  book  on  Salem  is  a  little  gem.  The  author,  who 
is  a  nationally  known  artist  and  etcher,  states  in  the  fore¬ 
word  that  whereas  “no  five-foot  bookshelf  could  hold  the 
volumes  which  have  been  written  about  Salem,”  there  has 
always  been  a  dearth  of  good  photographic  reproductions. 
This  lack,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  with  his  keen  eye  for  the  beau¬ 
tiful,  has  amply  supplied.  He  has  selected  from  the  great 
number  of  interesting  places,  some  of  the  best  examples  of 
houses  and  views  from  an  architectural  and  artistic  point  of 
view.  We  predict  a  large  sale  all  over  the  country. 

The  Ballous  in  America.  An  Addendum  to  the  original 
History  and  Genealogy  of  the  Ballous  in  America.  Com¬ 
piled  by  the  Works  Progress  Administration  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  1937.  210  pp.,  quarto,  paper.  Boston:  The 
Ballou  Family  Association  of  America. 

This  useful  volume  is  a  continuation  of  the  Ballou  gene¬ 
alogy  which  was  published  in  Providence  in  1888,  and  brings 
the  lines  up  to  date.  It  is  a  distinct  contribution  to  gene¬ 
alogy  and  has  been  prepared  with  great  care  under  super¬ 
vision  of  members  of  this  outstanding  Rhode  Island  family. 
The  book  is  mimeographed  and  a  full  index  is  provided.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  other  families  will  be  treated  in  the  same 
fashion. 

Gloucester  anb  Cape  Ann.  A  Camera  Impression.  By 
Samuel  Chamberlain.  1938.  74  pp.,  square  octavo, 

boards,  illus.  New  York:  Hastings  House.  Price,  $1.25. 

Why  is  Cape  Ann  the  perennial  favorite  of  painters  and 
art  students?  The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  new  volume  in  his  “American  Landmarks”  series,  which 
are  becoming  so  popular  for  gift  books.  The  pageant  of 
Gloucester’s  fishing  fieet,  the  picturesqueness  of  Rockport  and 
the  quiet  of  the  country-side  are  all  shown  in  the  ^autiful 
and  artistic  scenes  with  which  the  book  abounds.  This  little 
volume  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  It  is  far  and  away 
the  best  book  on  scenic  Gloucester  ever  published. 


CORRECTION 


In  the  memoir  of  William  Crowninshield  Endicott 
which  appeared  in  the  July  number  of  the  Essex  Institute 
Historical  Collections,  Mr,  Endicott’s  birthplace  was  given 
erroneously  as  the  Cabot  house,  365  Essex  Street,  Salem. 
It  should  have  read,  33  Warren  Street,  which  was  the 
residence  of  his  parents  in  1860  and  1861,  before  they 
purchased  the  Cabot  house. 
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